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A ROCK BUNTING FEEDS ITS YOUNG 


Editorial 


Visiting Britain this Christmas was a chastening experience — 
pecuully when it came to looking at education. A schoolmasters’ 
wilerence at Oxford and an inside view of at least two very progressive 

‘hools convinced us that times are changing rapidly indeed. Educational 
language is increasingly larded with terms like “feed-back” and “programme 
selectors”; teaching-machines and language laboratories are becoming 
standard equipment; the “new mathematics” are everywhere acclaimed; 
(he Newsom Commission is abroad, bent on finding how to integrate the 
Public Schools with the State system; and over the whole scene “Compre- 
hensivization” is writ large, long and ugly. 


Coming back to Rhodesia, it was easier to see our own educational 
scene in perspective. There is a fatal tendency for a country school like 
Falcon to be conservative in its methods, often philistine in its values, and 
sometimes complacent in its geographical and academic insularity. Many 
of the traditional forces are at work here, producing conformity, mental 
laziness, dependence of the many upon the enterprising few. Clubs and 
Societies, though impressive on paper, too often languish for want of 
schoolboy initiative; original and creative work seems all too unforth- 
coming; the one internal literary publication has nearly died an unnoticed 
death. Perhaps these strictures are true of other schools, too — but we 
have less excuse than most. 


“Modern methods”, of course, are not everything. Competitive games 
must be learnt and played, examinations must be prepared for and passed, 
conformity is better than unbridled licence if the community is to be happy 
and integrated. “Progressiveness” can run riot —as the American teacher 
realized when he wrote in Homer’s school report: “Homer has learnt 
everything about initiative, group-co-operation and sense of responsibility. 
Now, if he can learn to read and write .. .” The moral to this story is 
that you disregard any one side to education at your peril. The demands 
of our competitive society must be realized and met, and the way of meeting 
them will often, perforce, be traditional and unenterprising. The boy must 
somehow be “taught” Wordworth’s “Daffodils”, if that is the examiners’ 
wish, 


Nevertheless, we must all be prepared to revise our aims and methods. 
We must allow that the fault is often in ourselves. Many traditional ideas 
must go, and the blue-print people must be put to grass. We need to 
discard our a priori feelings about bringing up the young, and be more 
ready to go by guess and by God. Change is in the air, and it would be 
sad if we were to insulate ourselves against the reforms which are going on 
beyond our borders. A school like Falcon, with all the merits and 
advantages of a firmly established Public School, must set for itself the 
highest goals. For it is still true that “education is what remains when 
you have forgotten what you have been taught’. 


The Staff, 1966 


Headmaster: D. E. TURNER, M.A. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 
Senior Master: *I. G. JONES, B.A., H.E.D. (Natal) 

W. E. ADLARD, B.A.(HONS.) (Durham) 

P. D. CANNON, M.A. (Trinity College, Oxford) 

M. J. CARSON, B.A., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 

W. H. FLETCHER, B.A., B.SC., DIP.ED. (Rhodes) 


P. N. ForbD, M.A., DIP.ED. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 
E. D. B. GOLDSMITH, L.R.S.M. 
H. T. Hayes, M.sc. (London), A.R.1.C. 

*D. A. E. Hunt, M.A. (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 
T. D. KEEN, B.A. (S.A.), DIP.ED. (London) 
V. LAING, B.Sc. (London) 
E. J. MaRAIs, B.SC., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 
G. MONSEAIR, B.SC.(HONS.) (Cape Town), P.c.£. (London) 
J. K. Quick, M.A. (Pembroke College, Cambridge) 
J. M. RICHARDSON, B.SC., U.E.D. (Natal) 

*Rev. D. C. STEVENS, M.A. (Keble College, Oxford) 


Mrs. W. STEVENS, M.A. (St. Hugh’s College, Oxford) 
P. R. B. STEYN, B.A., U.E.D. (Cape Town) 
P. C. TAYLOR, B.A. (Cape Town) 
*J. W. VAN WYK, B.SC.(HONS.) (S.A.), Rhodes Scholar 
A. G. WARD, B.SC., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 
*M. S. WOOLLEY 
Music: (Director) E. D. B. GOLDSMITH, L.R.S.M. 
(Strings) Mrs. B. BOWER, L.R.S.M. 
(Woodwind) Mrs. R. BuDpD 
(Brass and Percussion) W. BUDD 
Art: Mrs. G. I. FLETCHER, B.A. (Fine Arts) (Rhodes) 
Chaplain: Rev. D. C. STEVENS, M.A., DIP.TH. 
School Doctor: J. WAKEFORD, M.B., CH.B. 
Sanatorium Sisters: MRS. J. STEWART, S.R.N., Miss D. PAGE, S.R.N. 
Bursar: R. J. CALDER, F.C.S. 
Headmaster’s Secretary: Mrs. J. ADLARD 
Bursar’s Secretary: Mrs. E. CuRTIS 
Matrons: Mrs. E. NELSON, Mrs. H. CLARKE, Mrs. G. VAN DEVENTER, 
Mrs. D. WoRDSWORTH 
Groundsman and Estate Manager: M. H. NEWBOULD 
Clerk of Works and Woodwork Instructor: F. H. VAN DEVENTER 
Tuck Shop: Mrs. D. CALDER 


*Housemaster 


School Notes 


Among visitors to Falcon in 1965, we welcomed Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Kirley. Dr. Birley, the former Headmaster of Eton, is presently visiting 
Professor of Education at Witwatersrand University. During his visit he 
addressed the Cosmos Club, and on another occasion the Members of Staff. 
We also welcomed the Hon. Garfield Todd, formerly Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, who addressed the Cosmos Club. 

We were sorry to learn of the illness during the latter part of 1965 of 
the President of the Board of Governors, Sir Robert Tredgold. We are, 
however, delighted to know of his recovery, and that he is able once again 
to be active. We were also sorry to learn of the ill-health suffered by Mr. 
Winston Field, whose presence at our functions we have missed in recent 
months, and we would extend to him our best wishes for his recovery. 


We welcomed to the Staff in January, 1966, the following: as Director 
of Music, Mr. E. D. B. Goldsmith (educated at Shrewsbury and the Ecole 
Normale de Musique, Paris); he was formerly Principal of the Salisbury 
Academy of Music; to teach Classics, Mr. J. K. Quick (educated at 
Marlborough and Pembroke College, Cambridge), who has been teaching 
at Loretto; and to teach French, Mr. T. D. Keen (educated at London 
University and the University of South Africa), from St. Stephen’s College. 
In the Second Term of last year the Rev. J. O. C. Alleyne, Chaplain of 
Clare College, Cambridge, officiated as Chaplain during the absence of 
Mr. Stevens on leave. And in the Third Term Mr. J. D. M. Dakin, recently 
down from Pembroke College, Cambridge, substituted for Mr. Steyn during 
his leave, and was the first Old Falcon to teach on the Staff. We also 
welcomed Mrs. J. Adlard as Headmaster’s Secretary. 


At the end of the Second Term we said goodbye to Mr. C. J. M. 
Wace and Mr. P. H. L. Hart, and at the end of the year to Mr. N. D. 
McAdam and Mr. G. G. Wood. We would extend our deepest sympathy 
to Mr. and Mrs. McAdam on their unfortunate accident while on their way 
to their new home in Marandellas in January. Mr. McAdam, who retired 
as Director of Music in December, received serious injuries and is still in 
hospital in Marandellas. We would offer our best wishes for his complete 
and early recovery, and our regret that such a mishap should have occurred 
so soon after his retirement and the many years of service he gave to music 
at Falcon. 


The following House Tutors have been appointed: Mr. A. G. Ward to 
George Grey; Mr. G. Monseair to Founders; and Mr. P. R. B. Steyn to 
Tredgold. : 


The School numbers at the outset of 1965 were 347 and in January, 
1966, they were 350 — the highest to date. 


We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Cole (née Mary Dugmore), 
who were married in Salisbury last year. Mr. Cole is the son of Falcon’s 


former Headmaster, Mr. H. H. Cole. We also congratulate Mr. J. M. 
Richardson, who married Mrs. Cecilia Keith in December, 1965. Con- 
gratulations, too, to Mr. and Mrs. G. Monseair on the arrival of a daughter, 


Robyne, in December. Gary Carson and Clare Wace were christened in 
the Chapel. 


The Annual General Inspection of the Cadet Corps took place j 
August. The Inspecting Officer was Lt.-Col. R. A. Papvands, aren me. - 


The major building operation in the Third Term — which is stil] to be 
completed in 1966 — was the Pavilion, for which we must thank the ( Yd 
Boys’ Society (who were the prime movers in raising funds) and many 
private benefactors. At the same time, the main wicket has been uprooted 
re-constituted in a more central position, and planted with Couch grass. . 


The Hockey XI toured the Northern and Eastern Ca ein M T 
ay. The 
Rugger XV toured Natal in August, and the Water Polo — As iad 
Natal in January. All these tours were successful and enjoyable, and we 
are very grateful for the hospitality offered to these teams. 


Dramatic productions in 1965 included H.MS. Pinafore, Journey's End 


and (as a Staff Play) The Happiest Days of Your Li A service 
of Nine Lessons and Carols was held in the Chapel. i ae 
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School Officers for 1965 


Schoo! Officers for 1966 
Head of School: J. J. REDMAN Head of School: G. N. H. Ropinson 
College Prefects: 


J. H. Asecc (Head of Tredgold) College Prefects: 


M. J. Berry (Head of Oates) 
I. J. RepMaN (Head of Hervey) 
G. N. H. Rosinson 
(Head of Founders) 
S. J. WILSON 
(Head of George Grey) 
J. E. Guy 
J. VAN DER MEULEN 
H. C. P. voN MALTZAHN 
M. B. NorvALL 


J. B. Lamp (Head of Founders) 
R. E. M. RoSEVEARE 

(Head of George Grey) 
R. VERMEULEN (Head of Hervey) 
C. J. PARSONSON (Head of Oates) 
G. S. Towers 

(Head of Tredgold) 
B. R. GaLLtow 

(Library Prefect) (Founders) 


Captain of Cricket: G. J. CARR G. M. DunN (Tredgold) 
Captain of Athletics: I. J. REDMAN J. A. B. Marsa (Hervey) 
Captain of Rugby: 1. J. REDMAN R. A. F. ScHOLVINCK (Oates) 
Captain of Hockey: N. C. Davipson B. H. Wexts (Chapel Prefect) 
Captain of Swimming: J. E. Guy (Oates) 

Captain of Water Polo: Captain of Cricket: J. B. Lamp 


M. B. Norvayi Captain of Athletics: R. VERMEULEN 
Vice-Captain of Rugby: Captain of Rugby: C. J. ParSONSON 
C. A. VAN JAARSVELDT 


Captain of Hockey: 
Vice-Captain of Hockey: G. N. H. Rosinson 
G. N. H. Rosinson Captain of Swimming: J. C. MILLER 
Chapel Prefect: J. E. Guy Captain of Water Polo: 
Library Prefect: E. ADLARD R. A. F, SCHOLVINCK 


Prize-Giving, 1965 


After welcoming parents and visitors, the Chairman, Mr. F. Bryce 
Hendrie, called on the Headmaster to give his Report. 


Headmaster’s Report: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The present situation has made many demands on the time of most 
public figures, and for this reason we decided that this year’s Prize-Giving 
should be a quieter and more domestic affair. However, this in no way 
mitigates the welcome extended to all of you who have been able to come 
today, and I shall try to see that the absence of any distinguished public 
figure does not make my Report more long-winded than usual. 

I hope the Chairman will not take this last remark as any reflection 
on his own claim to distinction: rather it is an indication that we regard 
him as a member of the Falcon community and not just as a guest, and I 
am no less grateful that he should be performing the honours today, and 
that Mrs. Bryce Hendrie should be presenting the prizes. 

I think perhaps I should also explain at the outset why it is, as you 
may have noticed, that the ranks of our senior boys are somewhat thinner 
than usual. This is because not only were the public examinations a good 
deal earlier this year, but also the timetable was such that many candidates 
completed their papers nearly two weeks ago. We had foreseen this situation, 
and most schoolmasters accept the truth of the proverb about the devil 
finding work for idle hands. Thus, although we were reasonably confident 
that the Prince of Darkness would not find them employment, we had 
arranged with the Army for about 20 or 30 boys to go off on what promised 
to be an interesting military exercise in the bush, which would have brought 
them back yesterday in a state of pleasant physical exhaustion and in a 
mood more receptive to listening to a Headmaster’s Report. 

However, when this fell through, through no fault of the Army’s — 
and I should Jike to say how much we value their co-operation in these 
matters — I could find no good reason for detaining those who had finished 
their stint of examinations; and they on their part furnished me with many 
good reasons why they should leave a little early. 

The reason for earlier examinations is, of course, to give the Examiners 
more time in the lengthy business of marking, and they have promised to 
publish results in London on the 15th January, which should allow those 
destined for university plenty of time to claim their places or, in what I 
hope will be the minority of cases, to apologise for their defection. 

I think there is a good case here for an adjustment to the School 
Calendar. If public examinations are going to end on about the Ist 
December, and the results published in mid-January, then it would seem 
sensible to arrange our beginning and end of terms accordingly. In fact to 
begin the academic year about a week earlier would suit well with the 
mid-year examination session, which at present falls right at the beginning 
of the second term and allows very little time for preparation. 

We are also watching carefully the movement going on at present in 
the United Kingdom to revise drastically the academic year in order to suit 
the needs of industrial holidays. It might be very awkward if, as has been 


A 


proposed, the British university year began in January, and we can only 
hope that the repercussions on our own educational scheme of things will 
not be too disruptive. 

Such matters are, of course, largely out of our control; but I do feel 
that more consideration could be given to candidates in the arrangement 
of the examination timetable. This year the majority of candidates wrote 
examinations morning and afternoon for the first ten days or so, and then 
were left with virtually nothing to do. A greater spread would not only, in 
my view, be a fairer arrangement, but it would also answer many of the 
administrative problems I mentioned earlier. 

I said last year at this time that we had a good Upper VIth, and the 
prediction that they would do well in their final examinations was amply 
justified. Indeed, it was something of a vintage year: Robert Jackson and 
Robin Adams both won Open Scholarships to Oxford, and these, following 
closely on the similar award to Fred Holroyd, made a hat-trick of academic 
distinctions of which we have every reason to feel proud. At about the 
same time Freddie Goldstein, who had done extremely well at the University 
of Cape Town, was elected to a Rhodes Scholarship. In addition Adams 
won a Rhodesian Government Scholarship, and Alastair Simkin, I have 
since learned, a Beit Scholarship for Zambia. Sixteen of the 24 boys in 
the Upper VIth achieved the two or more A level passes necessary for 
university entrance, and once again a couple more did well enough to get 
in through the back door — altogether a very satisfactory proportion. 

The “O” level results, I am honest enough to admit, were a good deal 
better than we expected, and this year we have not had to suffer the 
dreadful nuisance of running special classes in either English or Mathe- 
matics for boys in the Lower VIth to repeat these subjects at O level. | 
do not think I should tempt Providence by passing further comment on a 
situation that was as surprising as it was gratifying, and I should not like 
the Examiners to know that their assessment of our candidates was more 
favourable than our own! 

This year’s Upper VIth has been the largest we have so far experienced 

— about 40 boys. They have lacked, perhaps, the outstanding performers 
of last year’s vintage, but we think they will do quite respectably and I 
ies that they have worked hard. Beyond this it would be dangerous to 
predict. 
_ This has been a year when Sport was King — and I have even heard 
it said that more intellectual pursuits have suffered from it. I myself do 
not think this is fair criticism, and I have felt that the natural excitement 
and satisfaction that boys derive from their games has not grown out of 
proper proportion — as indeed it should not. There has been a Rugby tour 
and a Hockey tour, and soon there is to be a Water Polo tour. I imagine 
that most of you parents have had graphic descriptions in your weekly mail 
of our more glorious moments, and perhaps have read between the lines 
when we have not done quite so well; so I shall not read you the catalogue 
of sporting statistics. Suffice it to say that the teams I have watched have 
played their games as they should be played, and if they have learned to 
ey and to lose gracefully, then I do not think much else 
matters. 


I have also been very satisfied with the progress and increased maturity 
of our Cadet Detachment. Cadets in schools is not always a popular 
activity; at its worst, it can involve the rank and file in hours of senseless 
square-bashing and can inculcate in its NCO’s the worst aspects of 
Teutonic authority. But well done I firmly believe it is very worthwhile, 
and I think we are beginning to do it well. On ceremonial occasions the 
unit has looked smart and well-drilled, the range-shooting has improved 
most creditably, and the co-operation of the Army, to which I have already 
referred, offers increasingly more exciting possibilities of outdoor 
manoeuvres and weapon-training. I should like to see develop more of the 
kind of training that involves a boy’s initiative in finding his way and 
fending for himself in the bush-— what are sometimes described over- 
dramatically as survival techniques — and this we hope to promote. 

There has also been a pleasing renaissance on the dramatic side. In 
the first term there was an excellent Gilbert and Sullivan; in the second, a 
variety concert that revealed all kinds of hidden talent, and also a serious 
play performed by the members of a single House, which set a standard of 
performance that I hope other Houses will not be afraid to emulate. This 
term we left the School to more serious pursuits and allowed the Staff to 
shed their gravity in a most successful farce. In this connection I hope it 
will always be considered as important to play the Prince in Hamlet as to 
play fly-half in the Ist XV — and better still, that some should do both. 

I should like at this point to give publicity to something that has been 
working well in recent months, namely the important matter of Careers 
Guidance. Hitherto I took this upon myself, but I must confess that I never 
felt especially competent, except perhaps in matters such as what was 
needed for entrance to such-and-such a university faculty. Recently, there- 
fore, I invited Mr. Laing to become a kind of Careers Counsellor, with 
particular reference to those careers in industry and commerce for which 
university training is not essential, and this he has most willingly under- 
taken. I shall continue to deal with university qualifications, while he will 
build up our contacts with Personnel Officers and recruiting branches. If 
I may pass critical comment here, it is to say how extraordinarily backward 
most Rhodesian firms are in recruiting personnel, and how much better it 
is done in South Africa. In consequence, I think there is a very real danger 
of some of our best material leaving the country, and I cannot believe that 
our manpower problem is any less acute than it is in South Africa. 

There has not been any very significant building development in the 
past year, at least of a major kind, but I know that everyone will be pleased 
to see the new pavilion rising from its foundations, and I think there is 
little doubt that it will be ready for use in the New Year. For this we 
have to thank the Old Boys’ Society, who were the prime movers in raising 
funds, and also a good many private benefactions. It has long been a felt 
want, and I am grateful to those who have made it a reality. 

I think many of our Old Boys, who in the early days were largely 
responsible for planting our playing fields, sometimes consider that the 
present generation have too little to do in work of this kind. They would, 
I am sure, have changed their minds if they had witnessed the recent 
operation in which the whole of the main wicket was uprooted and re- 


constituted in a more central position. Those of you who may recall a 
straight six hit by Peter May on our ground some years ago will realise 
what I mean when I say that on the new wicket it would only just have 
cleared the screen. I should like to have added that the aforementioned 
six was hit off Mr. Chubb’s bowling, but it is a long time ago and I cannot 
claim with certainty that this was so. 

I suppose it is a condition of Headmasters that they should claim, at 
least in public, that everything in their particular garden is lovely. Perhaps 
my satisfaction in what I claim to be satisfactory will carry more conviction 
if I mention two things that are not altogether as I should like them to be. 

The first is the matter of speech, and I must say that I think some 
boys, though by no means all, speak abominably. Those of you who share 
my feelings will derive some comfort that this is often merely a stage of 
adolescence that many boys pass through without too much permanent 
damage, but that it exists at all is something that I feel we should recognise 
and have responsibility for. I am not at all concerned by accents, and it 
worries me not at all that someone should speak with the voice of his 
country or province or parish. Indeed, I think it would be almost intolerable 
if everyone spoke with the plummy tones of the BBC or what is known 
as the Oxford accent. But bad articulation and slovenly diction are 
unforgiveable, and I cannot see why it should be considered an affectation 
to speak clearly. I hope I shall have your support in this, since it is a 
joint responsibility of parent and school, and we shall get nowhere if either 
party merely indulges in blame of the other. Clear expression is a precious 
gift; it is difficult to teach and I don’t think we should get very far if we 
spent time in the classroom for boys to enunciate “how now brown cow”. 
But at the same time I don’t think it is all that difficult for the individual 
to acquire, and that we should refuse to accept what is slovenly expressed. 

My other criticism —and of course I am well aware that such 
criticisms must to some extent rub off on the school authorities — is that 
too often among senior boys there is a confusion about the distinction 
between responsibility and privilege. It is the duty of the housemasters 
and myself to see that as many boys as possible are given responsibilities 
of one kind or another before they leave. It is one of the advantages of a 
school of this kind that boys should be entrusted with authority either for 
others or for some function of school life. This is a difficult lesson to learn, 
but an immensely valuable one, and a great test of a boy’s character. 

Very often there are various privileges afforded to those with 
responsibilities, but they are purely incidental. The mistake so often made 
is to think that the privileges equate with the responsibilities and in my 
view too often nowadays people think too much of the privileges and 
forget the responsibilities. They say to themselves: what can I get now 
that I did not have before? instead of: what do I have to do now that I 
didn’t have to do before? The first lesson of responsibility must be to 
think of what you are responsible for, and not of the perks that attend 
upon it. 

This is not to say that we have not had this year, as in the past, many 
excellent Prefects, and as usual I am most grateful for the real service they 
have given in so many fields of responsibility. But I think perhaps we 


have erred in electing too many, and that some of them in their turn have 
seen their election as a kind of reward for seniority rather than as a 
challenge of service and responsibility. 


Partly for this reason I am instituting next year a change in the 
hierarchy which I believe is long overdue and towards which I have been 
moving slowly in the present year. Hitherto there have been comparatively 
few College Prefects, with the result that the House Prefects have been 
called upon to undertake duties outside their own Houses. This, I think, 
has made unreasonable demands on their authority, and I have had a 
certain sympathy when they turned a blind eye to things that concerned 
members of Houses other than their own. In future there will be about a 
dozen College Prefects, who will, I hope, make everything that goes on in 
the School their concern and who will not think only of the welfare of their 
own parish. The House Prefects’ authority will be confined to their own 
Houses; their appointment will be a matter for the Housemasters, and who 
they are and what is expected of them will be no direct concern of mine. 


If I now say a final word to those who are leaving, I should not like 
it to be thought that I am ungrateful to all those who, both among the 
Staff and the boys, have contributed so much in the past year. I am 
especially conscious of the kindness and co-operation that has been given 
to me personally in the present term in many inconspicuous ways. 

Two members of the Staff, Mr. McAdam and Mr. Wood, are leaving 
us, and have made significant contributions in their respective fields of 
Music and Physical Education. If I pass over their work so briefly, and 
make no mention of those others who have helped in so many fields of 
service to the School, it is certainly not because what they have done is 
not appreciated. 

To those boys who are leaving I would say this: you may recall that 
in Greek myth Ulysses and his mariners had to steer their homeward 
course between two monstrous dangers. On the one side was Scylla, whose 
hands stretched out to pluck sailors from their ships; on the other the 
whirlpool Charybdis, that sucked the vessels and their crews down in its 
fearsome vortex. 

I am not suggesting that the course you will have to steer will be 
fraught with quite such dreadful dangers, but it will require a steadiness 
of purpose and a knowledge of the perils. On the one hand you will find 
the many-mouthed monster of mass communications and entertainment, 
telling you not only what to buy and how to be successful and attractive, 
but also how to think and how to act. This monster will assault your ears 
and eyes almost every minute of the day, and when it tells you how to 
think and act I hope you will be discriminating, and learn to think and 
act for yourselves, and thus to establish your own set of values for what 
is right and what is wrong, what is worthwhile and what is shoddy. 

On the other side of the straits is the vortex of cynicism, the worldly, 
disillusioned attitude that believes that nothing it sees or hears can be 
good; that there must be a catch in it; that we are being “got at”. This, 
the opposite danger, can be just as fatal as the credulous attitude that 
absorbs everything uncritically. 


Between the two lies judgment and good sense, the independent course 
that requires courage and steadiness of purpose. I do not suggest that, 
like Ulysses on another occasion, you should stop your ears so as not to 
hear the siren voices of persuasion; rather, that you should open your ears 
and hear how false and deceitful they are. I think I would rather you had 
learned this kind of discrimination than anything else you may have been 
taught here. In the world to which you go there is so much that is good, 
and so much that is shabby, and it would be tragic if you were not to 
know the difference. 


In a brief address, the Chairman began by welcoming two new 
members of the Board of Governors, Mr. T. A. J. Braithwaite and Mr. 
J. H. Gibson, both of whom were parents. He said it was a cause for 
satisfaction that the members of the Board had this same interest in the 
College, namely, in having sons who had been, or were, or would be 
members of the School. 


In looking back through the Minutes of Board meetings, he had been 
struck by the tremendous development over a comparatively short period. 
This was due to the great generosity of a number of Trusts and industrial 
concerns, so that at the present time the College was capitalised at a sum 
of over £200,000, and was entirely free from any loan commitments. 


The day-to-day running of the School was, of course, financed from 
fees, and for this he was equally grateful for the continued support of the 
parents. 


Mrs. Bryce Hendrie then presented the Prizes. 


Prize List, 1965 


I: Form Prize, A. Walker; Good Work Prizes, D, S. Alexander, D. C. Arnold. 

II: Form Prize, J. Pitkin; Good Work Prize, M. J. Wadsworth. 

Ill: Form Prize: C. W. Adams; Good Work Prizes, A. T. Hopwood, H. C. 
von Maltzahn. 

IVC: Good Work Prize, §. A. Marshall. 

IV: History, C. M. Seftel; French, A. C. B. Hendrie; Latin, T. P. Spotswood; 
Mathematics, R. W. J. Wilson; Physics, R. W. J. Wilson; Chemistry, T. P. Spotswood; 
Biology, T. P. Spotswood; Good Work, A. J. Crosbie. 

Lower VI: Arts, B. R. Gallow; Economics, R, K. Palmer; History, A. James; 
Mathematics, R. E. M. Roseveare; Physics, J. C. Miller; Chemistry, G. M. Dunn; 
Biology, 8. L. Field. 

Upper VI: English, S. J. Wilson; History, S. J. Wilson; Economics, J. E. van 
der Meulen; Geography, G. J. Carr; French, S. J. Wilson; Mathematics, I. B. Law, 
D. W. Stewart; Physics, D. C. Smith; Chemistry, P. I. Pillans; Biology, B. L. A. 
Molk. 

Special Prizes: Junior Music, T. G. Wright; Senior Music, S. R. Hickman; 
Choir, J. Roberts; Junior Reading, B. F. MacFarlane; Senior Reading, R. E. M. 
Roseveare. 

Governor’s Trophy (for Notable Service), J. E. Guy; Greaves’ Tronhy (for 
Leadership), J. E. van der Meulen; Headmaster’s Prize, I. J. Redman. 
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Examination Results, 1965 


G.C.E. “S” LEVEL 
I. B. Law (Chemistry); P. I. Pillans (Chemistry); D. C. Smith (Chemistry). 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


E. Adlard (Pure and Applied Maths. (June); Physics, Pure Maths., Applied 
Maths.); D. R. S. Beresford (Economics, English); M. J. Berry (Geography); A. L. A. 
Bond (Geography); G. J. Carr (Economics, Geography); L. A. G, Cawood (Physics, 
Pure Maths., Applied Maths.); C. R. H. Coulter (Economics, Geography); N. C. 
Davidson (Geography); J. A. Fletcher (Chemistry, Pure and Applied Maths.); J. E. 
Guy (Biology, Chemistry, Physics); D. W. T. Hastings (Economics, Geography); 
R. F. A. Laing (Geography); N. C. T. Lang (Geography); I. B. Law (Pure and Applied 
Maths. (June); Chemistry, Physics); P. N. Mead (Chemistry); B. L. A. Molk (Zoology 
(June); Biology, Chemistry, Physics); J. A. Noble (Economics, English); M. B. Norvall 
(Pure and Applied Maths. (June); Chemistry, Physics, Applied Maths.); W. G. Paine 
(Applied Maths.); D. H. R. Parker (Geography); P. I. Pillans (Biology, Chemistry); 
R. D. Pye (Pure and Applied Maths. (June); Physics, Applied Maths.); A. T. Redfern 
(Chemistry, Physics); A. R. Redman (Biology, Chemistry, Geography); I. J. Redman 
(Economics, English, Geography), G. N. H. Robinson (Geography); M. T. Rushmere 
(Economics); A. Schnabl (Chemistry, Physics); D. C. Smith (Pure and Applied Maths. 
(June); Chemistry, Physics, Applied Maths.); D. W. Stewart (Chemistry, Physics, 
Applied Maths.); D. L. Thompson (Biology, Chemistry); P. J. Travers-Drapes 
(Chemistry, Physics); J. E. vam der Meulen (Economics); C. A. van Jaarsveldt 
(Chemistry); H. L. P. von Maltzahn (Geography); S. J. Wilson (English, French, 
History). 

The following from the Lower VI also obtained “A” level passes:— 

G. M. Dunn (Pure and Applied Maths.); D. L. J. Lawrence (Pure and Applied 
Maths.); J. C. Miller (Pure and Applied Maths.); J. D. Moubray (Pure and Applied 
Maths.); R. E. M. Roseveare (Pure and Applied Maths.); G. W. van Wyk (Pure and 
Applied Maths.). 

“MI? LEVEL 


E. R. Fick (English, Geography); M. G. M. Martin (Geography); R. K. Palmer 
(Mathematics); A. H. Phillips; (English, Maths., Physics-with-Chemistry; Geography); 
V. L. Thomas (English, Maths., History, Geography); R. A. Voss (English, Maths.); 
L. D. C. Young (English, Maths., Physics-with-Chemistry). 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


9 Passes: M. J. Haile. 

8 Passes: N. D. Armstrong; H. Bean; P. J. H. Charsley; C. L. B. Cunningham 
P. G. Dawe; R. J. Durbach; I. P. Fletcher; K. A. A. Fox; G. M. Hodson; S. A. R 
James; R. V. N. Jones; D. S. Middleton; D. R. D. Rawstorne; Cc. M. Seftel; 
C. I. H. Smith; T. P. Spotswood; R. P. D. Tudor-Owen; R. W. J. Wilson. 

7 Passes: S. R. Comline; P. R. Condy; A. J. Crosbie. 

6 Passes: A. C. B. Hendrie; D. 'O. Kaufman; J. F. Robson. 

5 Passes: P. Bradbury; P. J. Crees; N. J. Finneron; A. W. Houstoun; Cc. EB. 
Hutchinson; H. J. Lamond; R. W. Moskwa; A. R. Root; K. A. M. Simpson; C. S. 
Small; A. C. M. Twiss; M. B. Wells. 

4 Passes: P. R. Bent; D. S. Clark; F. D. Johnson; P. L. Keatley; I. F. Kind; 
C. D. Le Patourel; D. F. C. Levy; R. N. Lindsay-Rea; S. A. Marshall; D. A. Smith; 
C. Stead; C. J. Vaughan. 

3 Passes: R. J. Blackwell; M. G. Clayton; J. A. B. Higginson; J. B. Matthews; 
D. R. D. Nesbitt; D. K. Seed; R. J. Simpson. 

2 Passes: D. G. Bower; R. A. Fletcher; I. H. Gray; R. J. Hay; R. Heuff; 
T. Kelly; J. G. Muir; D. A. Samuels; D. M. R. Whatmore. 


° 
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| Pass: R. H. Barrett; S. M. Dawes; R. R. C. Downes; W. W. E. Edwards; 
A. P. Lang; R. J. Mulliner; A, B. Smith; R. A. Stokes. 


Supplementary Passes: A. L. A. Bond (1); K. S. Cowen (1); R. H. Downey (3); 
E. R. Fick (1); J. A. Fletcher (1); B. R. Gallow (1); P. L. Graylin (1); T. E. A. 
Hawkins (1); T. R. C. Hill (1); B. C. Hopking (1); G. N. Hunt (1); N. C. T. Lang (1); 
D. L. J. Lawrence (1); M. G. M. Martin (1); M. D. Owens (2); A. Schnabl (1); 
Vv. L. Thomas (1); G. S. Towers (1); R. A. Voss (2); B. D. Wilson (1); J. D. Wells (1); 
L. B. Widdicombe (2); B. D. Wilson (1). 


Note: passes at previous examination sessions have been included in the total of 
passes obtained. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


J. A. SIMKIN was awarded a Beit Scholarship for the year 1964/65. 
A. P. D. LONGDEN has been awarded a Government Vocational Scholarship. 
R. D. PYE has been awarded an R.S.T. Open Bursary for £600 per annum. 


FALCON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1966 


African Associated Mines Closed Scholarship (Major): 


J. F. N. BENWELL (Moray Road Primary School). 
A. G. HYATT (Shabani Primary School). 


Obituary 
Colonel R. D. JUDD 


Those associated with the early years of Falcon were sad to learn of 
the death of Colonel Richard Judd, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Gold Cross of the 
Order of George I (Greece), in September, 1965, after a long period of 
ill-health. Colonel Judd was the original Secretary to the Falcon College 
Trust, and was a good friend of the College —in the best sense of that 
phrase. As a partner of Messrs. Cooper Bros., he was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Salisbury, where unhappily his health broke down, which led to his 


return to England. We would extend our deepest sympathy to his widow 
and daughter. 


Music Notes 


The chief musical activities of 1965, apart from choir and instrumental 
activities, were the production of H.M.S. Pinafore in the first term, and the 
customary Advent Carol Service in Chapel, in the last term. The first- 
mentioned produced a commendable range of talent, and the second was 
noteworthy for some memorable choir items; among them were O come, 
O come, Emmanuel (Plainsong), Joy to the World (German Chorale), Hail! 
Blessed Virgin Mary! (Italian), I saw a Maiden (Basque) and Personent 
Hodie (arr. Holst). 

The numbers of boys learning musical instruments have steadily 
increased, until, at the outset of 1966, there are thirty-five learning strings, 
woodwind and brass — and the School Orchestra is well under way, as is 
a bugle and fife band for the Cadet Corps. We are grateful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfrid Budd for their interest and help in building up a tradition of brass 
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and woodwind playing, and to Dr. F. Lewy for his weekly visits to teach 
violin and ’cello. Dr. Lewy’s place has now been taken by Mrs. Bower, 
of the Rhodesian Academy of Music, Bulawayo. 

Finally, we thank Mr. McAdam, who has been Director of Music for 
the past seven years, for all that he has done for Falcon music. After a 
long and distinguished career, both in broadcasting and teaching — he was 
Music Director at Bolton (Lancs), Ardingly (Sussex) and Plumtree, among 
others — he has retired from full-time teaching. We welcome his successor, 
Mr. Goldsmith. D.A.E.H. 


Violin Recital by Ronald Woodcock 


On Sunday, 13th June, an evening recital was given by Ronald 
Woodcock, the well-known Australian violinist, with Louise Britton at the 
piano. The programme was excellently arranged and performed, not too 
long and consisting in the main of short and easily digested works. The 
works covered a period from the XVIII century Handel to the XXth century 
Milhaud and Bartok, and included Melody by Tchaikovsky, Roumanian 
Dance by Bartok, Ipaners by Milhaud, Hora Staccato, and the Handel 
E major Sonata. The ensemble between violinist and pianist was excellent 
throughout and afforded us an example of the importance of musical team 
work. N.D.M. 


Concert 
On the 12th November, 1965, a concert was held in the Music Room, 
the artists being Mrs. J. Conradie-Watt (soprano) and Dr. F. Lewy (violin), 
neither of whom is a stranger to Falcon. Mr. Noel McAdam was the 
accompanist. 


Programme 
1. SONGS—(Mrs. Conrapic-WatTt): 
(a) Away with these self-loving lads - - - - - - - - - - - Dowlad 
(b) Oft have Isighed- <« - ~ ~ + # # & ee ew we ew me we Campion 
(c) Whither runneth my sweetheart - - - - - - - - - - = Bartlet 
2. Sonata in D for Violin - - - - - = - = = = - «= = = «© «© BFgndel 
(Dr. F. Lewy) 
3. SONGS—(Mrs. ConrapDIE-WATT): 
(a) Sprimgo< - = = = = ew Se See Ewe ee ee me Handel 
(b) Aftthou troubled- - =< - - - - + +s» w# =» § & = = = Fandel 
(c) Come and trip it- - << = = = = = = = = » «= » = « « Handel 
4. Sonata in E minor for Violin - - - - - - - - - = = = = - Mozart 


(Dr. F. Lewy) 

5. SONGS—(Mrs. ConraDIE-WATT) 
(a) The buds = = - = = = = =e = 2 we ee we Phyllis James 
(b) The fields are full - - - - - - - - - - - - - Armstrong Gibbs 
(c) Love’s Philosophy = = = = == = © = = © = # = aw _ Quiller 
The ballads, delightfully sung by Mrs. Watt, were well received by 

the large audience of boys and Staff. Handel’s Art thou troubled was 

rendered with fine sincerity of interpretation, and Mr. Lewy played his 
sonatas in musicianly style with warmth of feeling, sensitively accompanied 
by Mr. McAdam on the piano. 

Altogether it was a delightful evening, and one which was appreciated 

by everyone present. J.A. 


Chapel Notes 


Two Confirmations were held in the First Term. On Sunday, 4th April. 
we were able to welcome to the Chapel for the first time the Rt. Reverend 
Cecil Alderson, Bishop of Mashonaland, who, in the absence of our own 
Bishop in the United States, was kind enough to travel from Salisbury and 
confirm thirty boys. Their first Communion took place in the Chapel on 
the following Sunday morning. On Sunday, 28th March, the Reverend 
A. G. Leask confirmed seven Presbyterian boys, and three elders of the 
Bulawayo Presbyterian congregation kindly assisted in the service. In 
addition, two Congregationalists and one Methodist were prepared for 
Confirmation at their local churches. 


During the Chaplain’s absence on leave for most of the Second Term 
we were very glad to have in his place the Reverend John Alleyne, Chaplain 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Mr. Alleyne made many friends during his 
brief stay at Falcon and we are most grateful to him for leading our 
worship and for the way in which he entered into, and contributed a great 
deal to, the life of the community. 


During the year we have been fortunate in welcoming as visiting 
preachers the Bishop of Matabeleland, the Dean of Bulawayo, the 
Reverends W. Hoskins, R. Ashling, P. Cole, M. Lancaster, J. Womersley, 
I. Carson and Mr. D. Wright. Sermons were also preached by the 
Headmaster, the Chaplain, Mr. Hart, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Laing. 


A new addition to the Chapel is the Chapel Library, comprising over 
a hundred and thirty books on various Christian topics, many of them 
given by interested friends and others bought out of Chapel Funds. It is 
hoped that this library will be used increasingly as time goes on. 


The Planned Giving System introduced two years ago is proving a 
marked success. During 1965 we were able to give away to selected 
charities £260, while in addition about £90 was put to use in various ways 
inside the Chapel. 


At the end of the year we said goodbye to Mr. McAdam, who has 
been our organist and choirmaster for over six years. The Advent Carol 
Service on the last Sunday of the year was a fitting climax to his patient 
and imaginative leadership of the musical side of our worship. We shall 
miss him a great deal in the Chapel and wish him a happy retirement in 
Marandellas. 


We are grateful to the Chapel Prefect, J. E. Guy, and to the small band 
of sacristans and servers who again gave their services cheerfully and 
efficiently; also to Mr. Hart, who served us as a Lay Reader and will be 
particularly remembered for his assistance with the Christian Study Group. 
Mr. Hart left us at the end of the Second Term for Springvale School. We 
thank him for a gift of three hassocks for use in the sanctuary. 

CS. 
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Journey’s End 


(Oates House Play, July, 1965) 


Before this programme I think most of us asked ourselves: why on 
earth Journey's End? On the face of it, the play has little to commend it. 
It concerns a long and terrible war, but its theme is Public School heroics 
of a kind most of us now find embarrassing. The ex-Head of House and 
captain of Rugby finds solace in the bottle. He wishes to forget both the 
horrors of war and the sister of his former fag. There is a kindly school- 
master who got his “cap” at Twickenham, and a cheerful but “common” 
brother officer to show that war is a great leveller. These, and the other 
characters, are the types of a public school cult that most of us would 
prefer to forget. They say things like “ripping” and “jolly good show”, 
and the whole affair is a palpable tear-jerker and dreadful sentimentality. 


Yet the same problem recurs as when it drew audiences for month 
after month in the 1920’s. Why is it so successful, and how does it compel 
attention? How did it happen that a play written for amateur theatricals 
in Marlowe by an “amateur” playwright became a West End success in 
the years of post-war disillusionment? 


This brief critique cannot supply the answers, except perhaps that its 
author is no amateur, but very much a professional. The play has a unity 
of theme and action, and a certain balance between humour and stark 
tragedy, that maintains interest and allows us to forgive what more careful 
analysis would condemn as improbable. 


Oates are to be congratulated not only on being first in the field with 
a House Play, but also on a performance that had real quality. The 
production as a whole was polished; the set and all-important sound effects 
excellent. One particularly admired the quiet strength of B. Wells’ Osborne 
and the pawky humour of McKinlay’s Trotter. The more difficult roles 
of Stanhope and Raleigh were very adequately handled by J. Moubray and 
Fawssett, and it says much for their performance that they were free from 
embarrassment and thus failed to embarrass. K. Cowen’s Hibbert, the 
neurotic malingerer, was outstandingly good, and conveyed a certain 
shiftiness that was entirely successful. The support from the minor parts 
was strong and derived from good casting, and in this connection special 
mention must be made of Charsley’s Sergeant-Major, undertaken at horribly 
short notice when an unexpected casualty occurred through influenza. 


The ’flu, in fact, was the greatest handicap. The coughs of 
convalescents almost drowned the noise of battle from time to time, but 
it was gratifying to hear the “shushing” by others in the audience whose 
attention was compelled by the performance. 

DEL. 


Journey’s End 


Cast 

Capt. STANHOPE - - - = = = = = = = = = = © = = = - J, Moubray 
Officers of the Company: 

OMORRE = = = = we ee ee Hee ee se es Se = 8 ee 

TROTTER - = = # 5 8 He Rm ee ee ee ee A, See iglgy 

BRT = + © ew ee = eee ee te Re es we Se we e E Cowen 

Raper Re RR ee ee eee ee Ye Peery 
he COLOGNE = «+ @ = = es ewe eee wee ee ee ee OR Selick 
Tet. = + * = ee ee eee ee ee me me em PCy 
MASON = = © § 6 2 6 ee Se Be Se ee a me ew OD Wels 
ARey <= = se eee eee Se ee eS ee S eoneen 
Younec GERMAN OFFICER - - = = =~ = = = = = + = = = = H, Lamond 
TWo PRIVATE SOLDIERS = 5 = © = # = © = =» = » 4+ = & & WN, Frere 

D. Kaufman 

CIMGh MANKGERE < © § 4 6 H # & 2 2 ee we Se me ee OR. Page 


C. Hutchinson 
Produced by Mr. D. A. E. HUNT 


H.M.S. Pinafore 


Sullivan wrote it during a period of great physical suffering. He 
worked at the score bit by bit, breaking off in exhaustion to lie prostrate 
on his bed for half-an-hour at a time —and yet H.M.S. Pinafore shows 
not a trace of this disability. It is carefree, spontaneous and — above all 
—full of splendid tunes. ‘What never? No never!” we whistled, as we 
went about our business, and even the greatest anglophobe at Falcon could 
scarcely help humming “For he is an Englishman” — that marvellous 
burst of patriotic pride — for days afterwards. The attraction of Pinafore 
is that it is not so much premeditated art as rumbustious, gay comedy with 
a ludicrous story, sparkling songs and lots of precious nonsense. 


This production gave us a splendid evening’s entertainment. It was 
not a polished performance, perhaps, but the following strictures are not 
intended to detract from the very real merit of the production — which 
entertained us most successfully. Some of the better soloists proved to be 
indifferent actors, and the Men’s Chorus in particular seemed extra- 
ordinarily wooden, apparently unconcerned with the momentous events 
they were witnessing. It was perhaps understandable that they were not 
more enthusiastic over the Admiral’s female relatives, since these ladies, 
though undeniably comely to look at, were uncompromisingly masculine 
when they moved —pacing across the stage with Tarquin’s ravishing 
strides when they should have been gaily tripping, lightly skipping. 


Musically it was an unequal performance: the more obvious songs 
were sung with gusto, but in the harder and faster items the Chorus became 
breathless and disjointed, and enunciation was poor. The splendid finale 
to the first act, with its rapid transitions and brilliantly executed effects, 
tended to founder at the important moments, and much of the recitative 
lacked the melodramatic verve which should underline the mock-heroics 
of the play. 
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H.M.S. PINAFORE 


PHotro: P.R.B.S. 


For he is an Englishman!” 


“ 


H.M.S. PINAFORE 


PHoto: P.R.B.S 
“Things are seldom what they seem.” 


PHoto: P.R.B.S. 


“Kind Captain, I've important information.” 


The two most difficult parts are undoubtedly those of Ralph and 


Josephine. Miller, with his natural diffidence, and a certain air of 
gullibility, made of Ralph an excellent sentimental boob. He was very 
well cast, and his sturdy but rather unimaginative approach was most 


appropriate to the composers’ satirical intentions. Roberts possesses a 
voice which, especially in the high notes, cannot fail to quicken the pulse. 
He was, when singing, a most fetching and convincing Josephine, and his 
best songs, in spite of their rather clipped words, were among the 
memorable things of the evening. 


Cawood’s Corcoran, if a little jerky in his movements, was consistent 
and convincing, and certainly had the voice and presence. His high notes 
were reached for rather than scaled, but his difficult duet with Buttercup 
was well managed. Macfarlane (Buttercup) has an astonishingly mature 
and bosomy female voice, if also a somewhat faulty ear: when in tune he 
was almost Grand Opera. He played the little plump bumboat-woman 
with such aplomb that we could almost believe his unexpected revelation: 
“Tam a mother!” 


Roseveare is a natural and confident actor, and gave Sir Joseph, the 
Ruler of the Queen’s Navee, the appropriate be-monocled self-importance. 
His tempo was sometimes at fault, and his accent not quite consistently 
lordly, but his enunciation and gestures were very good. Dawes deserves 
a special word of praise for his malevolent and twitching Deadeye, the ugly 
genius of the piece. He managed, though bent double, to display a 
remarkably fine voice as well as a gift for comic acting. 


Pye and Fawssett gave good accounts of the two Mates, even if they 
were not entirely at ease. And we shall not easily forget the little vignette 
contributed by Hayes, as Cousin Hebe. As one of the many feminine 
relations who insist on attaching themselves to Sir Joseph, she repeatedly 
and with great enthusiasm associates herself with his sentiments — “‘And 
so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts.” And her horrified response 
to the Captain’s big, big D was altogether Victorian. 


We have seen better performances, and ones where the music has been 
attended to in more loving detail. But if high spirits and wholehearted 
acting are any criteria, then this Pinafore was a success and Mr. McAdam 
is to be congratulated on his production. The sets by Mr. Hayes and Mrs. 
Fletcher were magnificent, and Mrs. Price provided an able accompaniment 

though it is difficult enough for a pianist to emulate an orchestra. This 
was the fourth Gilbert & Sullivan at Falcon in recent years (previous 
productions have been Trial by Jury, Ruddigore and The Mikado), and 
once again we were reminded what excellent school fare it all is. Boys 
and parents made lively audiences and obviously enjoyed themselves. So, 
presumably, did their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. At any 
rate, they clapped at the right places and never laughed at the wrong places. 
What, never? Well — hardly ever. 

D.A.E.H. 
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H.M.S. Pinafore 
Cast 


Tue Rr. Hon. Sir JOSEPH PORTER, K.C.B. - - - - - - - R.E.M. Roseveare 
CAPTAIN CORCORAN - - - - - - - = - = = = = = = ZL. A. G. Cawood 
RALPH RACKSTRAW - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = J.C. Miller 

Dick DEADEYE- - - - - - - - - - = = = = = = - §. M. Dawes 

BiLL Bopstay, BOATSWAIN’S MATE - - - - - - - - - - R. D2. Pye 

Bos BECKET, CARPENTER’S MATE- - - - - - - - - - = M.A. Fawssett 
MIDSHIPMATE - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = N. F. Morley-Smith 
JOSEPHINE, THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER - - - - - - - - - C. E. Roberts 
CousIN HEBE - - - - - - - = = = = = = += = - = M. M. Hayes 
LitTLE BUTTERCUP - - - - - - = = - - - = = += = B. F, MacFarlane 


Chorus 


THe First Lorp’s SISTERS, CousINS AND AUNTS - A. Braithwaite, T. S. Burt, 
S. A. Coulson, C. M. Fenwick, M. C. Good, D. S. Hepburn, F. B. Hill, 
P. C. Knight, D. E. B. Long, A. M. McKeracher, Q. E. G. Miller, D. F. Morley, 
R. A. Munn, C. J. Peaston, D. G. Stedman, E, J. Waller, T. G. Wright. 
Sattors - E. Adlard, M. J. Berry, C. R. H. Coulter, K. S. Cowen, J. E. Guy, 
A. L. Hodges, G. N. Hunt, A. James, J. B. Lamb, A. P. Lang, N. C. T. Lang, 
D. L. J. Lawrence, J. A. B. Marshall, B. D. Peacefull, G. N. H. Robinson, 
M. J. V. Samuels, D. C. Smith, J. E. van der Meulen, H. L. P. von Maltzahn, 
L. B. Widdicombe, A. Schnabl. 
Musical Director - - Mr. N. D. McApaM 
Producer - - - - - Mr. W. E. ApDLARD 


The Happiest Days of Your Life 


The Staff Play, November, 1965 


“Kit you smoothy ...I1 think I must invite Ma Marais to the next 
School Dance . . . Sight old Garth with that Playboy!” Once again the 
Staff had undertaken to entertain the boys, and brave the stage — this time 
with the production of John Dighton’s three act farce The Happiest Days 
of Your Life. 

Mr. Hunt could not have made a better choice; the humour of Billings 
and Tassell was perfectly tempered to suit the schoolboy wit of the majority 
of the audience, and the sight of Mr. Monseair and Mrs. Marais as school- 
children sent the school into fits. But though these were the favourites, 
the other members of the cast were almost as heartily received as these, 
and the whole can be described as nothing but a resounding success. 
Although the content was important in effecting this, the production and 
finesse of the actors played a considerable part in it. Especially noteworthy 
were the performances of Mrs. Stevens, in the unenviable role of Miss 
Gossage, and Mr. Dakin as Rainbow; but there was once again an overall 
high standard. The only fault that became apparent was that several of 
the cast did not speak distinctly enough, at times, but this was partly due 
to the rowdiness of the audience. 

And the school were certainly rowdy, which only goes to show how 
much they enjoyed themselves. In lieu of this, we should like to thank 
Mr. Hunt, the cast, and all those who helped beforehand or behind scenes, 
for a very memorable performance that will now take its place as one of 
the highlights of the “happiest days of our lives”! RE.MR. 
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The Happiest Days of Your Life 


Cast 
Dick TASSELL - - - M. J. Carson 
RAINBOW - - - J. D. M. Dakin 
RUPERT BILLINGS - P. D. Cannon 
GODFREY POND - W. E. Adlard 


Miss WHITCHURCH 
Miss GOSSAGE 

Horcrorr MINor - 
BARBARA CAHOUN - 
Joyce HARPFR - - - - 


Mrs. D. Calder 
Mrs. W. Stevens 
G. Monseair 

Mrs. M. Marais 
Mrs. P. Carson 
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THE Revp. Epwarpb PEcK A. G. Ward 

Mrs. Peck - - - - = Mrs. J. Adlard 

EpGAR SOWTER - - - P. C. Taylor 

Mrs. SOWTER - - - - - - Mrs. I. Fletcher 
Produced by D. A. E. Hu 


Variety Concert 
August, 1965 


For sheer funniness some said that this fourth variety performance 
compared unfavourably with previous years, yet most agreed that the show 
made good any deficiency by the width and subtlety of its humour. That 
this was so can be attributed to several factors — imaginative wit that did 
not rely on excessive local knowledge, enthusiastic preparation and co- 
operation among some forty to fifty actors from all levels in school, the 
brilliant improvisation of Mr. Hunt, the suave efficiency of S. J. Wilson 
as compere. 

The result was an impressive range of humour. There were plenty of 
short sequences, some featuring near mutes like J. Parsonson and R. Pye 
with their strong preference for actions to words, or raconteurs such as 
S. Dawes and M. Fawssett, while “Frankie” Levy and “Mike” Dawes made 
an amusing attempt to unravel that time-honoured mystery of the three 
fleas. Full-length sketches were also prominent, notably so by “silly boy” 
C. Buckley and his fellow gym enthusiasts in Form II (what a pity that 
P.E. is soon to be discarded from the syllabus!), then some surprisingly 
white hilarity from G. Carr, M. Rushmere and A. Redman as the Zambian 
astrojacks or moon toos; again the unforgettable Rushmere and others as 
witches from Macbeth, Cawood going altogether beyond the fringe in his 
sermon, Mr. Hunt soliloquising uproariously in a phonetically punctuated 
“Macbeth”’. 

There was a variety of music too, from the melodious guitar of 
B. Peacefull to the self-accompanied pleading incantations of M. Wells and 
R. Harris that together spelt beat, the sentiments of G. Cawood, E. Adlard 
and C. Coulter singing about their youth, then the College Prefects review- 
ing the term with frank reference to a surprising number of masters — not 
always in tune this—and lastly the finale provided by Messrs. Steyn, 
Woolley, Ward, Alleyne, Carson and Marais to the indefatigable accom- 
paniment of composer Mr. Hunt. Bravely and amusingly each of this 
sextet justified by song his magisterial position at Falcon, and the deafening 
applause and demands for encore left no one in any doubt about the 
popularity of their efforts. 
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In addition there were a few attempts at straight serious sketches. 
Particularly prominent was A. Braithwaite’s competent declamation of a 
difficult piece from O’Shaugnessy — audible throughout despite some 
coughing outbursts from the audience — followed by some solo and duet 
piano pieces. Yet on the whole, and perhaps understandably, humour 
appeared to be the favoured keynote of a highly enjoyable, if slightly 
overlong, evening’s entertainment. 


P.N.F. 
Library Notes 
Committee 
Senior Librarians i. cocccccccccssccscssse Mr. D. A. E. Hunt, Mr. P. N. Forp 
Library Prefect ............ E. ADLARD 
Second Librarian ..... G. M. DuNN Reference Library .......... A. JAMES 
General Library ..... D. A. SMITH Reading Room .......... P. G. DAWE 


Assistant Librarians: 


M. E. SAceM, D. S. Hepsurn, T. G. Wricut, A. J. PoLiocx, 
D. C. D. CAMPBELL, R. A. Munn, C. C. REGESTER, C. A. HUDLESTON 


The First Term of this year saw the arrival of about seventy pounds’ 
worth of History and English books, bringing these sections of the library 
up to full strength. The arrival of these and other books necessitated the 
construction of two more book-cases, which arrived at the beginning of 
the second term. It was at this time that we bade goodbye to Mr. Hart, 
who did a great amount of work in both the general and reference libraries 
during his term of office. We welcomed back Mr. Hunt as the master in 
charge, and the library continued running smoothly in the second term 
despite several partly successful attempts to wreck the table lamps in both 
libraries. 

The Current Affairs board was kept well up to date, and although the 
reading room was not kept as tidy as it could have been, it was well stocked 
and catered for nearly everyone. 

In the third term Mr. Hunt handed over to Mr. Ford, who had already 
shown much interest in the library. A. James rejoined our staff in the 
second term, and immediately got down to rearranging the history section. 
At last our long-awaited science books arrived, and these, along with 
several new geography books, were given plastic covers bought out of the 
fines money. 

At this stage we would like to thank Mr. McAdam and Mr. K. Filer 
for their generous donation of books to the general library. 

Meantime the classification of the reference books did not get under 
way until late in the term, but during the last ten days a comprehensive 
physical check of all books had been carried out. This entailed much extra 
work for the librarians, but at the same time very considerably reduced the 
big task of completing all classification next term. E.A. 
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House Notes 
Tredgold House 


Housemaster: J. W. VAN WYK, Esa. 
House Tutor: G. G. Woon, Esa. 
Head of House: J. H. ABEGG 
Prefects: 1. B. LAw, G. N. Carr, N. C. Davipson, W. G. PAINE, 
G.S. Towers, D. J. LAWRENCE 


Tredgold experienced two most welcome developments during 1965, 
namely, the materialisation of our hopes for a study block, and the firm 
establishment of our back lawn, which has presented a challenge to many 
previous members of the House. 

Our achievements in the sporting sphere were pleasing, and we 
experienced a substantial increase in our silverware. The enthusiasm of 
our athletes ensured that Tredgold was well represented on Sports Day, and 
once again our tug-o’-war team pulled its opposition off their feet. We 
did well to win the seven-a-side senior rugger competition, but we un- 
fortunately lost the senior hockey House match final to a powerful Founders 
team. N. Davidson excelled at hockey, representing Rhodesian Schools 
in 1964, and captaining the same in 1965. We retained the cricket cup, 
this largely thanks to School captain G. Carr, and vice-captain Davidson. 
Both these players were invited to the Rhodesian Schools Trials, and we 
must congratulate Davidson on being selected, and Carr on being chosen 
as non-travelling reserve. We won the senior tennis doubles, and — 
surprisingly — the inter-House Tennis Cup for the first time. The sports 
programme terminated with the swimming gala, at which our run of 
success came to an end. 

The year 1965 again saw Tredgold’s usual handsome representation in 
school societies. We were narrowly beaten by Hervey in the semi-finals 
of the Gordon Cup debate, after a keenly contested battle. 

The year was concluded with a very successful braaivleis, at which 
members of the House expressed their regret in Josing Mr. G. G. Wood 
as House Tutor, and warmly welcomed his successor, Mr. P. R. B. Steyn. 


Founders House 


Housemaster: M. S. WooL.ey, Esq. 
House Tutors: P. R. B. STEYN, Esq., G. MONSEAIR, Esq. 


Prefects: G, RoBINSON (Head of House), J. VAN DER MEULEN, A. BonD, 
J. BARwis, T. Hawkins, D. PARKER, A. REDFERN, B. WALKER 


This has been a successful year in that we have maintained our high 
standard of House spirit. We have been well represented in societies and 
school teams and, if the three weekly orders are anything to go by, Founders 
has done extremely well academically —the ratio of pluses to minuses 
has been in the vicinity of approximately twelve to one. Mr. Steyn left 
with his family for a well-deserved long leave at the end of the second 
term, and we welcomed Mr. Monseair as House tutor in his place. Our 
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sincere congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Monseair on the birth of Robyne 
early in December. 

The year started disastrously. The Senior Cross Country Cup, which 
we in Founders have always considered our property, was won by George 
Grey — well done, Old Gold! However, the Juniors made amends by 
winning their event by an overwhelming margin. Hawkins did his best 
with a somewhat indifferent bunch of athletes, and is to be congratulated 
on winning a number of individual trophies. The Senior hockey team 
swept all opposition before it and easily won the competition—G. Robinson 
and R. Downey were both selected to tour with the Rhodesian Schools 
side; sincere congratulations to them both. We had seven representatives 
in the rugby XV that toured Natal — from what we hear they charmed a 
certain section of the community from Eshowe to the Drakensberg both on 
and off the field. The same rumour was going the rounds about the five 
representatives on the hockey tour, only this time the scope was somewhat 
larger. Both House cricket teams reached the finals and both were soundly 
defeated, the senior by Tredgold and the junior by Hervey; we hope to 
reverse these results in 1966. The senior tennis and squash trophies were 
won by I. Gray; a great effort. In the swimming sports we narrowly 
avoided last place. 

Gardening activities were always there for those who were not able to 
shine in other spheres and their efforts have resulted in a most attractive 
terrace in front of the annexe and also in weed-free lawns in the vicinity 
of the House; it is most gratifying to see the willing assent given by the 
gardeners when asked to do a job. 

In closing this report I would like to wish J. Lamb and the rest of the 
House a most successful 1966 both on and off the fields. 


Oates House 


Housemaster: D. A. E. HUNT, Esq. 
Head of House: M. J. BERRY 


Prefects: M. B. Norvatt (College Prefect), E. ADLARD, D. W. T. HASTINGS, 
C. J. Parsonson, M. J. V. Samuets, J. D. WELLS, B. D. WILSON 


It appears that we are better at talking than tugging. At any rate, 
for the sixth time in succession we pulled our way into the Tug-o’-War 
finals — and lost! The pill was not made easier to swallow by the fact 
that it was Tredgold yet again who out-tugged us, bringing more pounds 
into the field than we could muster. However, we talked hard and fast 
about the drawbacks of Science and thus debated our way to winning the 
Gordon Cup, for the second year running. Both these efforts left us 
breathless. 

Our triumphs usually consoled us for our disasters — though our 
failure in the Athletics (we came bottom!) demanded nothing less than an 
overwhelming victory elsewhere to cheer us up: fortunately we achieved 
it —in the inter-House Water Polo, which we won for the second year 
in succession. (Having contributed to the School team seven of its nine 
members, we could hardly have afforded to do otherwise!) Hockey was 
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a strong feature with both the seniors and juniors, the latter going down 
gallantly to Hervey in the semi-finals, in a close-fought, thrilling game, with 
four sessions of extra time. Specially heartening were our performances 
in the Cross Country (we came second in the Junior), and Cricket, which 
has hitherto in Oates been a minor and practically unrecognised sport. This 
year we actually contributed three members of the Ist XI. 

It was also a pioneering year for Oates. We became the first House in 
Falcon’s brief history to produce a House Play —and our performance 
of Journey’s End seemed to be warmly received by the School and visitors. 
About half the House were involved in the production, either on the stage 
or behind scenes, and we discovered both the pleasure that can be gained 
from a team-effort of this sort, and (incidentally) quite a lot about the 
rigours of the First World War. Those who took part in the production 
are to be congratulated on a fine performance (an account of which appears 
elsewhere). 

Gardening activities were as enthusiastic as ever, and our newly- 
acquired “tea-table” found itself in an idyllic setting of rockeries and 
daisy-grass lawns — thanks to an imaginative gardening committee and the 
sweat of many brows. The House Library continues to grow — mainly 
paperback, with a healthy admixture of “serious”. 

After Mr. Hunt’s belated return from the Far East, we said goodbye 
to Mr. Marais, and we thank him tor his help and interest during his brief 
time as Acting Housemaster. Our good wishes go with the Prefects and 
all the other leavers, who shared with us in our triumphs and disasters and 
helped us to “treat those two imposters just the same”. 


Hervey House 


Housemaster: 1. G. JONES, ESQ. 
Head of House: 1. J. REDMAN 


Prefects: D. C. SmirH, D. W. Stewart, C. A. VAN JAARSVELDT, 
R. VERMEULEN 


For some years the front lawn of the House has been showing signs 
of wear and tear, and some improvement of the area has been necessary. 
It is, therefore, pleasing to be able to report that a start has finally been 
made. During the last term of 1965 we have dug up and replanted the 
lower section of it and we hope that next year will see the completion of 
the task. 

The Athletic Sports are one of the highlights in the College year and 
we ate proud of our record in the past. This year we repeated our success 
in the Standards Cup Competition and won the Shield for the sixth 
successive year. We were fortunate in possessing athletes of considerable 
ability in most age groups, but a tremendous amount of hard training was 
necessary for success. We hope that the same enthusiasm and drive will 
continue among members of the House. In the swimming sports we were 
runners-up to George Grey, a pleasant surprise after some years of 
languishing near the foot of the table. In other inter-House competitions 
our seniors generally acquitted themselves well, notably in the final of the 
water polo, in which we held a greatly superior Oates team to 11—6. Our 
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strength lay in our juniors, who shared the hockey trophy with George 
Grey after a tremendous battle and won all the others fairly comfortably. 

The study position is slowly improving and the seniors are using them 
to good advantage. Towards the end of the third term work began on a 
new study for the Housemaster, who will doubtless enjoy having a room 
for his sole use. It will also free a room inside the House for further 
permanent study accommodation. There was a revival of interest in 
debating among the seniors, who narrowly lost to Oates in the final of the 
Gordon Cup. Three of the seven readers at the Carol Service came from 
the House and we were well represented in the Choir. Interest in societies 
and clubs is fairly widespread in the senior section and one member actually 
belonged to thirteen different societies. The junior members of the House, 
probably as the result of Mr. Malden’s departure, failed to display the 
same keen interest as before. 

Early in 1965 we obtained the picture donated by the 1964 Head of 
House, P. A. M. Clark, and it hangs in the Junior Common Room. We 
hope that the donor will pay us a visit soon and that he will approve of 
our choice. 


George Grey House 


Housemasters: REvD. D. C. STEVENS, P. D. CANNON, Esa. 
House Tutors: C. J. M. Wace, Esa., A. G. WARD, Esq 
Head of House: S. J. WILSON 
Prefects: J. E. Guy, H. L. P. VoN MALTZAHN (College Prefects), L. A. G. 
Cawoop, J. A. FLETCHER, R. E. M. ROSEVEARE, P. I. PILLANS, 
C. R. H. COULTER 


Probably for the first time ever, George Grey has kept a promise. 
Several years ago we vowed that we would take the cross-country trophies, 
proud possessions of Founders. You may also remember reading in last 
year’s Magazine, “We obtained second place in both Senior and Junior 
events. Next year...” Well, this year we won the Senior cup — although 
in the Junior event we did not do quite so well. 

The year 1965 has been a remarkably successful year for George Grey. 
The number of cups on our shelf has swelled considerably. In the second 
term we won the squash team event, thus regaining the cup which we lost 
to Founders last year. In the individual squash championship, George 
Grey members were in both senior and junior finals, though neither was 
successful. 

Swimming was by far our strongest sport and training began almost 
immediately in the Christmas term. This training paid dividends because 
we won the Standards Cup and in the swimming sports we won the overall 
cup for the first time by beating our nearest rivals, Tredgold, by 52 points, 
115 to 63. We broke five existing records: S. James beat two of Box’s 
records, the U16 50 yards backstroke and 4 x 25 individual medley. 
Our U13 medley relay team beat the record by nearly six seconds, and in 
the U16 age group the 4 x 25 medley relay and 4 x 25 freestyle relay 
records were broken. 

We also won the individual and team shooting cup for the first time. 
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In the junior hockey we drew with Hervey in the finals to retain the cup 
which we will hold for a further six months. Our senior House rugby 
(cam did well in winning all its matches, but coming second overall because 
Ircdyold’s aggregate score was higher than ours. But in the other sports 
we did not shine. Both cricket teams, both water polo teams, the tennis 
(cam and the senior hockey teams were all weak. 

\cademically, and in the school societies, George Grey’s contribution 
was great, At the prize-giving at the end of 1965 more academic prizes 
were awarded to members of George Grey than to any other House. In 
(he socicties George Grey frequently provided chairmen, secretaries and 
committee members. For the second year running George Grey was the 
only House to boast three College Prefects. 

Much progress and work has been done in the George Grey gardens. 
Ihe rockery garden was at last completed, and we are grateful to those 
parents who donated plants to help fill it. Paths were widened, two 
creepers, eight azaleas and a privet hedge were also planted. 

Half-way through the second term Mr. Stevens went on vacation to 
England. Mr. Cannon returned as Housemaster temporarily in his absence. 
At the end of the second term we said goodbye to Mr. Wace, who was 
leaving Falcon for reasons of health. We welcomed Mr. Ward as his 
successor in the third term. 

Yes, it has been a most successful year for George Grey in all spheres, 
and the credit must go to the members themselves, all of whom have 
Showed a quick sense of humour and good House spirit at all times. 


School Dance 


There were two differences in Halloween this year: first, it occurred 
rather early, and the second, for orange pumpkins we substituted green 
watermelons. Decorated in black, red, orange and yellow with its witch- 
and-broomstick silhouettes, the Hall was awful—in both modern and 
ancient meanings. 

(Overheard at Dance Planning Committee meeting: “Shall we put a 
‘Park your broomstick here’ sign near the Ladies?”) 

Some of our visitors did look a little haggard — but that was after 
a two-hour ’bus ride, despite an impatient master urging the girls on to 
the *bus and the ’bus on to the College. 

The scene brightened when they entered the dining-hall to be greeted 
by Owens’ colourful balloon display. Many boys at this stage, we may 
as well admit, made more impression on the chicken than on their “birds”. 

(Excerpt from the High Table welcome: “The balloons are filled with 
hydrogen which explodes when mixed with air and ignited. In the Hall you 
will find both air and candles. You can do anything else but don’t 
dangle your balloon near a candle. . . 2”) 

The Trend Setters kept the music lively and the dancers crowding the 
floor throughout the evening. C. Coulter’s décor and the Von’s catering 
were much appreciated and J. Lamb efficiently eliminated competitors 
during a couple of novelty dances. A good time was had by all. But good. 


DCC. 
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Falcon College Cadet Corps 


Commanding Officer: Capt. E. J, MARAIS 
Quartermaster: A/ Cart. J. M. RICHARDSON 
Adjutant: LiEuT. M. J. CARSON 

Range Officer: Lrzut. A. G. WaRD 

C/2 Lieutenants: C. R. H. COULTER, E. ADLARD 


This has been a year of growth for the Unit. The full complement of 
Officers are now serving and the established strength of the Corps has been 
increased from 104 to 140 cadets. This includes a fife and bugle band, for 
which some of the basic instruments are being issued and some have been 
purchased by the College. 

The Training Officer of 2 Bn. RRR is to be thanked for the greatly 
improved training facilities which have been provided for the Unit by the 
issue of D.P. rifles and machine-guns, which are stored at the College. 

The Certificate “A” examination results have been satisfactory. They 
are analysed below: 


Candidates Passes 
a 46 46 
a ae | ou 23 
Total occ. 78 69 


It has been an active year for shooting. “F” Coy. entered teams for 
the Earl Roberts, the Blackwell and Major-General Edwards trophies. Out 
of the eight teams which competed in this area, “F” Coy. was placed second 
in the Blackwell Cup and third in the Earl Roberts. In the College 
competitions, the Cornish Cup was won by George Grey and the Caryer 
Cup (for the best individual shottist) was won by T. G. Schley. 

Cadet Second Lieutenant H. L. P. Von Maltzahn, who left the College 
at the end of last year, has presented a handsome cup to the Unit. By his 
wish it is to be competed for by drill teams on an inter-House basis. We 
are very happy that the memory of “The Von”, our first 2nd Lieut., is to 
be perpetuated in this way. 

Although petrol rationing has produced some training problems in the 
Unit, it will be “business as usual” for the Unit in 1966. E.J.M. 


EO ___ 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of the following, with apologies for any 
omissions: 

The Acropolis; The Andrean; The Arundel School Magazine; The Baines 
School Magazine; The Borderer; The Cadet Journal; The Chisipite School Magazine; 
The Durban High School Magazine; The Founders High School Magazine; The 
Gifford Technical High School Magaz'ne; The Guinea Fowl Magazine; The 
Haileyburian and I.C.S. Chronicle; The Hillsidian; The Kearnsey College Chronicle; 
The Mallian; The Malvernian; The Miltonian; The Northlea School Magazine; 
The Oriel Record; Patrol; The Peterhouse Magazine; The Prince Edward School 
Magazine; The Redwing; The Springvale School Magazine; The St. George’s 
College Magazine; The St. Paul’s School (Darjeeling) Magazine; The Thistle: 
The Whitestonian; The Winstonian; The Yorkist (Duke of York School, Nairobi). 


Clubs and Societies 


The Cosmos Club 


President: D. A. E. Hunt, Esa. Secretary: L. A. G. Cawoop 


This year the Cosmos Club lived up to its name, and became truly 
international in the subjects of its meetings. 

In the first term our President, Mr. Hunt, gave an illustrated account 
of his recent visit to Japan, and showed slides both of the Olympic Games 
and of his tour of the country. The following meeting was shared with 
the Mylne Society, when Mr. W. R. Long, Manager of Peak Timbers, 
Swaziland, spoke on “Forestry as a profession”. He first described the 
running of a forestry firm and then showed some good slides of the 
Swaziland landscape. R.E. M. Roseveare continued on this theme when 
he gave an entertaining illustrated account of Swaziland, his home country, 
and described Waterford School, where genuine multi-racialism seems to 
be working very satisfactorily. 

In the second term, Mr. Cannon spoke to the Club on his recent 
journeyings in Australia and New Zealand, and illustrated his talk with 
Slides. Next, Professor Alan Milton, Director of Education at the U.C.R.N.., 
gave us an enthralling talk entitled “Pocket Encyclopaedia or Skeleton 
Key?” —a discussion of what we mean by effective methods of learning. 
Mr. Alleyne gave an illuminating talk on his travels in East Germany, 
when he accompanied a party of Cambridge undergraduates who were 
helping to rebuild a bombed hospital in Dresden. At the last meeting of 
the term we were privileged to hear Dr. Robert Birley speaking about his 
experiences of schools and schoolmasters. Having been Headmaster of 
Charterhouse and of Eton, and now Visiting Professor of Education at 
Wits. University, he had a fund of stories to draw on. (An account of this 
talk appears elsewhere.) 

In the third term we were fortunate to have the Opportunity to hear 
the Hon. Garfield Todd, a former Prime Minister of Rhodesia, who gave 
us his views on the current Rhodesian situation. Next, Mr. Dakin spoke 
on his tour behind the Iron Curtain, and regaled us with stories and pictures 
of Russia, Poland and East Germany — asserting that the U.S.S.R. had 
every potential for beating the West both politically and economically if 
we did not shortly do something about it. Unfortunately the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner’s address had to be cancelled — but it was, in all, a 
year of useful and memorable activity. J.D.M. 


The Mylne Society 


President: E. J. Marais, Eso. Vice-President: V. LAING, Esa. 
Chairman: S. J. WiLson Secretary: R. E. M. ROSEVEARE 
Third Committee Member: M. T. RUSHMERE 

As a result of losing most of our members at the end of last year, the 


society has not flourished as well as it might. But, though, when compared 
with the boom year of 1964, it appears to have suffered particularly from 
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the loss of one or two leading lights, 1965 has been a far from inactive 
ear. 

. In an effort to recapture the old enthusiasm, there have been rather 
more descriptive talks than usual, and as a result argument has not been 
produced so much. However, when “African education in this country”, 
the “Klu Klux Klan” and “Mr. Nkumbula” were discussed people were 
not slow to criticise and attack others, or defend themselves. And, if the 
powers of logical argument were not fully exerted, at least 1965 saw a 
distinct improvement in the presentation of speeches and in the manner 
of debate. 

Two meetings in particular are worthy of mention. Those at which 
Mr. Ford addressed the Society on the “American way of life’, and Mr. 
Hunt spoke on his recent visit to India. These are both countries about 
which members knew very little, and the poverty and squalor of India, and 
the contrasts of modern America, came as an eye-opener to many. The 
year ended on a sound note, too, when the Chairman gave an address on 
“Interpretation of Life”, in which he outlined the ideas of realism. 
existentialism, idealism and others. 

Finally, various changes were effected in the constitution as a result 
of a clarifying of the position of the four major societies. From 1966, the 
society will run entirely internally, without outside speakers; the accent 
will be on the formal art of debate and discussion; membership will be 
even more limited; and the number of discursive and controversial subjects 
increased. It is hoped, therefore, that 1966 will see a return to the fervent 
discussion of 1964, while continuing to improve on what has been achieved 
this year. R.E.M.R. 


The Faraday Society 


Presidents: G. MONSEAIR, Esq., H. T. Hayes, Esa. 
Chairman: D. W. STEWART Secretary: J.C. MILLER Treasurer: I. B. LAw 


During the year our President, Mr. G. Monseair, was compelled by 
pressure of work to relinquish his office. The members are most grateful 
for all the untiring efforts that Mr. Monseair has made to ensure the success 
of the society in the past. The society welcomed Mr. H. T. Hayes as the 
new President and are confident of continued success under his guidance. 

The year 1965 was not one of our most active years, partly because 
of the scarcity of outside speakers and partly owing to the failure of 
members to make the effort to fill the gap with their own contributions. 
However, those meetings which we had were of a high standard. 

At our first meeting we were addressed by Mr. Child of the National 
Museum in Bulawayo. He told us of the tremendous amount of work 
involved in running a museum and gave us an insight into the activities 
which go on behind the scenes, of which the general public is unaware. 
His address was illustrated with slides showing some of the field work 
being done which is vital to the functioning of the museum. A few weeks 
later we visited the museum and saw for ourselves some of the activities. 
Mr. Child rapidly conducted us through the exhibits on the first floor and 
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into the basement. Here many treated specimens of all species of 
Rhodesian birds and animals were displayed in the many cupboards lining 
the walls. A luxurious but extremely useful lecture room was also contained 
in this part of the building and its acoustics were thoroughly tested by a 
member, Mr. Cawood, who made a short speech. 

After ascending two floors we were shown a portion of the museum 
still under construction which contained exhibits illustrating the evolution 
of man. Further on was a superb section dealing with entomology. We 
ended our tour with a visit to the vast library. 

At a later meeting Mr. Laing gave us a most interesting account of 
his experiences with magnetic weapons. He demonstrated the simplicity 
of the principle of the magnetic mine by means of an electric circuit 
containing an electric bell in place of the detonator. The demagnetisation 
of ships was a most difficult process and was done successfully only on 
minesweepers. Some idea was also given of the problems met with in 
devising methods of dealing with the different types of mine invented by 
the enemy. One mine contained a most ingenious device which prevented 
it from being detonated until ninety days after it had been dropped. 

Our last meeting of the year was very remarkable — and for many of 
us removed any false ideas of the extent of our scientific knowledge. The 
society was addressed by the padre, Mr. J. Alleyne, on Astronomy. During 
the course of his lecture Mr. Alleyne dealt with many of the theories and 
problems encountered by astronomers such as the nature of the universe 
and the positioning of a star in space as well as giving us some ideas of 
what an astronomer does. We knew that astronomy was one of Mr. 
Alleyne’s interests, but we were overwhelmed by the depth of his know- 
ledge of the subject. After his lecture Mr. Alleyne showed us some of the 
important features of the night sky through a telescope. Great interest was 
shown in the moon, but we were not sure whether we could see any effects 
of lunar probes. The evening left most of us with a feeling of man’s 
insignificance. J.C.M. 


The Academics 


Presidents: V. LainG, Esq., W. H. FLETCHER, Esq. 
Co-Chairmen: S. J. WiLson, D. R. BERESFORD Secretary: R. N. WILEY 


The year 1965 was not a particularly successful one for the Academics, 
but this cannot be attributed to lack of keenness on the part of its members. 
Outside speakers were hard to obtain and the committee found it extremely 
difficult to appoint a Sunday evening which was not already taken up by 
other societies. In spite of these difficulties, however, the Academics have 
definitely established themselves as one of the more important senior 
societies, their main asset being that they bridge the gap between the two 
“cultures”, arts and sciences. 

-Only six meetings were held last year and the first was appropriately 
addressed by the Headmaster, who spoke on “English Public Schools”. The 
meeting proved to be extremely interesting and promoted the necessary 
discussion which is one of the objects of the society. 
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The second meeting of the year was run as a symposium, with Mrs. I. 
Fletcher speaking on “Modern Art’, M. Rushmere on “Modern Music”, 
M. Fawssett on “Modern Fashion”, and G. Cawood on “Modern Eccentri- 
cities”. Mrs. Fletcher proved to be the expert in nearly all branches of 
modern society, and Rushmere nearly caused a riot when he emphatically 
declared that the Beatles, M.B.E., should be banned. 

Our first outside speaker in 1965 was Mr. D. Campbell, a Bulawayo 
attorney. Appropriately enough, he addressed the society on “The Legal 
Profession in Rhodesia”’, his talk proving very interesting and enlightening. 

This was followed by another symposium meeting, with Rhodesia as 
the chief topic. K. Cowen refreshed our memories on “Kariba”, A. James 
shed some light on the mysteries surrounding the “Zimbabwe Ruins”, and 
K. Fox went back to the days of Tom McDougall in discussing the 
“Lowveld’’. 

The penultimate meeting was addressed by Mr. Darwin, a Geography 
lecturer at T.T.C., who more than proved his worth as an economist, 
giving an extremely interesting talk on all complexities of the “International 
Monetary System”’. 

The sixth and final meeting of the year was addressed by Mr. Ford, 
who spoke on the “American System of Education’’. 

The society looks forward to a more prosperous and rewarding year in 
1966, and at the same time, we should like to extend our thanks to our 
co-Presidents for all their organisation, and to all those who have given 
their time addressing the society. R.N.W. 


The Senior Debating Society 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. 
Chairman: M. T, RUSHMERE Secretary: A. JAMES 


Committee: J. B. Lams, D. Pye, D. R. BERESFORD, R. E. M. ROSEVEARE, 
H. BEAN 


The year’s activity opened on 14th March with a highly entertaining 
debate on the motion: “In the opinion of this House, the Zambians will 
reach the moon before the Americans.” In a stirring speech which brought 
a proud flush (or was it perhaps an embarrassed blush?) to the face of 
every honest Zambian present, Mr. E. Adlard (Oates) proposed the motion, 
making it clear that our north-westerly neighbours had an abundance of 
the faith which moves mountains. And what, after all, is a rocket compared 
with a mountain? Mr. M. Rushmere (Tredgold), opposing, attempted to 
ridicule the motion by belittling Zambia’s technical achievements in the 
Space field, only to provoke a spirited defence by Mr. M. Fawssett (Oates), 
who revealed to us many hitherto unpublished details of his country’s efforts 
in this direction. The House was particularly fascinated by the training 
methods adopted to condition Zambia’s astronauts. Further attempts by 
the opposition to discredit Zambia’s claims met with little success, and 
after a heated discussion from the floor, the motion was carried by 18 
votes to 5. 
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The first round of the Gordon Cup competition was held on Sunday, 
30th May, between George Grey and Tredgold. The motion, proposed by 
Mr. L. Cawood (George Grey), was: “This House considers that a Head- 
master is unnecessary, and that a committee of boys should run the school.” 
He advocated the scrapping of Housemasters, the retention of the Head- 
master (largely, we gathered, for sentimental reasons) in a purely titular, 
non-executive role as President of a Pupils’ Committee which would direct 
all school policy, administration and discipline. He was, he said, working 
on a plan to scrap the teaching staff as well, but there were still one or two 
trifling obstacles to overcome. 

Mr. M. Rushmere (Tredgold) attacked the proposal head-on by inviting 
the House to have a good look at him. “Can you,” he asked, “imagine a 
committee of boys like this?” The argument appeared to be conclusive. 
However, Mr. R. Roseveare rose undaunted to pursue the motion with a 
plea for democracy in all things, and revived the flagging spirits of the 
intellectuals from George Grey. 

Mr. C. Paine (Tredgold) witheringly dissected some of the consequences 
of the motion, and the debate was then thrown open to the floor speakers. 
Many interesting aspects were spiritedly discussed, and in spite of the sight 
of Mr. Rushmere summing up for the opposition, the motion was carried 
by 25 votes to 24. 

The judges awarded the decision to Tredgold. 


On Sunday, 27th June, Oates and Founders met to debate the motion: 
“In the opinion of this House advertising has an adverse effect upon 
society.” 

Mr. J. Lamb (Founders) proposed the motion by roundly condemning 
advertising for its insistent appeal to the baser human instincts and drew 
the attention of the House to the fact that nowadays it would appear to be 
impossible to sell anything, from a tractor to rat-poison, without packaging 
it with a near-nude curvaceous blonde. 

Mr. R. Pye (Oates), whilst admitting that certain aspects of advertising 
are indefensible on aesthetic grounds, pointed out that, in the main, it did 
a vital job by stimulating competition, creating a demand and forcing up 
standards of quality. Advertising was also a vaiuable means of dis- 
seminating information of all kinds. 

Mr. H. Bean (Founders) accused advertisers of unscrupulousness and 
dishonesty, and argued that money spent on advertising ought to be used 
instead to reduce the selling price of the product. Moreover, the country- 
side was rendered hideous by monstrous hoardings and littered with 
discarded hand-outs. 

Mr. E. Adlard (Oates) opposed the motion on the grounds that 
advertising subsidised our newspapers and magazines which otherwise 
would be prohibitive in price. Also, ‘it was necessary to take a broader 
view of the subject than that taken by the proposers, and recognise that, 
for example, much valuable information was broadcast through the medium 
of advertising. 

The debate was continued by the floor speakers, and, when finally put 
to the vote, the motion was lost by 28 votes to 24. 

The judges awarded their decision to Oates. 
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The third Gordon Cup debate was held on Sunday, 17th October, 
when Tredgold proposed: “The role of the sexes in the modern world 
Should be reversed.” Hervey opposed the motion. 


Mr. I. Redman (Hervey) said that, ever since Eve, woman had been 
man’s ruination. They were physically incapable, emotionally unstable, 
and mentally inept. Their proper place was in the home and they ought 
to be kept there. 

Mr. G. Paine (Tredgold) quoted numerous examples from history to 
Support the motion, and showed that individual women had shown them- 
selves quite capable of competing successfully with men. 

Mr. D. Hirsch (Hervey) quoted biblical authority for the man to wear 
the trousers and implied that any suggestion to reverse this practice was 


The final debate of the competition, between Oates and Hervey, took 
place on 30th November, and proved, very appropriately, to be the best of 
the series. The motion was: “In the opinion of this House, Science does 
more harm than good.” 

Mr. R. Pye (Oates), Proposing the motion, claimed that science was 
substituting easy-living for happiness as the goal of life, and though at first 
it had achieved much that was useful, the consequences of scientific progress 
now threatened to be infinitely worse than the ills it had set itself to cure. 

Mr. I. Redman (Hervey) opposed. Without science in its broadest 
sense, progress was impossible. Science symbolised the difference between 
man and beast. He claimed that the ill effects were far outweighed by the 
benefits, but, as in the case of bodily health, the good is taken for granted 


Mr. E. Adlard (Oates) supported the motion by making particular 
reference to medical science, which by ridding mankind of many of its 


thanks to science, man had “never had it so good”. Science, he said, had 
all the answers, and in illustration he contrasted life in ancient times and 
life as we know it. The debate was continued from the floor for some 
me, both sides finding many eager supporters. 

Put to the vote, the motion was carried by 48 votes to 42. 

Mr. M. J. Carson, as spokesman for the judges, congratulated both 
teams on an excellent debate, and declared Oates winners of the Gordon 
Cup for 1965. W.E.A. 


Go) 
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The junior Debating Society 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. Chairman: F. D. BUTLER 
Secretary: M. J. WADSWoRTH 


Committee: 2nd Form: M. C. Goon, W. R. Levy, F. J. WALLER 
Ist Form: R. D. Guest, M. A. ELKarM, G. D. Hunt 


The meetings of the Junior Debating Society proved very popular and 
revealed a wealth of willing and effective speakers. 

On 4th March a hat debate was held and produced some excellent, if 
often somewhat hilarious, discussion. The first motion, that smoking in 
the dormitories should be actively encouraged, was very ably proposed by 
Mr. D. Long, supported by Mr. M. Good. Opposition fell to Mr. R. Guest 
and Mr. T. Wright. Both sides received much support from the floor, and 
the motion was carried by the narrow margin of 30 to 24. 

Mr. J. Moubray then moved that “Latin should be strictly for Latins’, 
and was seconded by Mr. J. Pitkin. Mr. R. Agg-Manning rose to the 
defence of his favourite subject, ably supported by Mr. A. Stewart. How- 
ever, they failed to enlist the sympathy of the House, and the motion was 
carried by 41 votes to 9. Next Mr. S. Hall and Mr. M. Elkaim convinced 
the House that drive-in cinemas were superior to the indoor type, in spite 
of the eloquent opposition of Mr. C. Fenwick and Mr. G. Hunt. In the 
final debate of the evening, on the desirability of developing a substitute 
for women, Mr. M. Cohler waxed lyrical on the subject of non-argumenta- 
tive electronic chicks, and his seconder, Mr. C. Guest, looked forward to 
the day when such dolls would be cheaper by the dozen. Mr. A. Monkley, 
opposing, wondered who on earth would want to chase a robot down a 
dark lane, and was supported by Mr. T. Spenser, who foresaw dire 
consequences for posterity in the motion. However, it was an anonymous 
Speaker from the floor who removed all doubt about the verdict of the 
House by saying: 

“When I’m married and come home tired after a hard day’s work, I 
want my wife to be waiting on the doorstep with open arms. I do not want 
to fish her out of the broom cupboard, switch her on and then wait for 
her to warm up.” 

There voted for the motion, 5: against, 37. 


In a balloon debate on Ist April, the imperilled aeronauts were Mr. 
James Bond (Mr. Guest), Mr. William Shakespeare (Mr. Stewart) and 
Major William James Boggie (Mr. Moubray). Mr. Bond narrowly evaded 
liquidation for the 25th time, and the machinations of S.M.E.R.S.H. were 
foiled once again. : 

The House met in a more serious vein on another occasion to debate 
the motion: “Democracy is the only acceptable form of government.” Mr. 
J. Moubray and Mr. M. Cohler had obviously taken considerable trouble 
to develop their arguments, and delivered them well. They were followed 
by a very spirited discussion from the floor. The motion was carried by 


3? votes to 12. 
W.E.A. 
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The Novices 


President: V. LAING, Esq. Chairman: C. W. ADAMS 
Secretary: R. L. JOHNSON 


Under the new presidency of Mr. Laing the society got off to a good 
start with a show of slides by Mr. Ford taken while he was in America. 
Mr. Steyn, in the second term, gave a talk, accompanied by some excellent 
slides, on birds. The best of these can be seen in an edition of Wild Life. 


There were several short talks given by members on miscellaneous 
subjects. Mr. J. Moubray talked on citrus farming, Mr. C. Fenwick spoke 
on sugar farming at Chirundu, and Mr. G. Ellis on printing at Falcon. 
The Chairman, Mr. A. Pope, and Mr. C. Good spoke at another meeting. 
Unfortunately a few meetings had to be cancelled owing to clashes with 
examinations and evening chapel services on Sundays. 

The year ended with a very interesting talk on aviation and emergency 
procedures by Mr. W. H. Fletcher. During his talk he was able to pick 
up radio signals, from Essexvale and Bulawayo Airport, sent out for radio 
compasses in aircraft. 


After a successful year the society would like to thank the Members 
of Staff who attended any meetings. KL. 


Le Cercle F. rancais 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. 
Chairman: J. A. NOBLE Secretary: A. JAMES 


The Cercle Frangais is a small but very select group consisting mainly 
of those VIth formers who are continuing the study of French beyond “O” 
level. Its aims are to stimulate a broad interest in France and the French 
and to provide an opportunity for hearing and speaking French in a more 
relaxed atmosphere than that of the classroom. 


During the year we heard excellent recordings of Moliére, played by 
the Comédiens de Paris, and also excerpts from Bizet’s tragic opera Carmen. 
Mr. Hart presented an interesting taped programme of French provincial 
songs — a sort of folk-music. The year concluded with a play-reading, by 
the Lower VIth, of the first act of Anouilh’s Becket. 

Some interesting films were obtained on loan from the French Consul- 
General in Salisbury, and these were shown to a wider audience — in some 
cases to all boys taking French. The topics included life in a French High 
School, the Renault auto works, the Mont-Blanc tunnel, the chateaux of 
the Loire, and the great French mime Marcel Marceau. 

In 1966, with a score of boys in the VIth form taking “M” or “A” level 
French, we look forward to increased activity of the society. 


Our thanks go to the President, Mr. Adlard, for making his house 
available for meetings, and to Mrs. Adlard, who very kindly provided the 
society with refreshments. AJ). 
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The Astronomy Club 
Chairman: P. I. PILLANS Secretary: J. M. MOUBRAY 


As a result of the interest inspired in the subject by Mr. Alleyne during 
his stay with us, a group of boys decided to form an Astronomy Club. 
Mr. Laing was approached and agieed — provided that his complete 
ignorance was recognised — to become President. 


At our inaugural meeting we acquainted ourselves with the principal 
constellations with the aid of a star map, but without the benefit of a 
telescope. Our very heartfelt thanks are offered to Mr. Brooke-Norris, who 
is presenting us with a reflecting telescope which will enable the Club 
sic itur ad astra. 


We hope, during next year, to invite guest speakers to acquaint us 
more closely with the stars, to show us how to use the equipment we have 
and how to build more for ourselves. 

J.M.M. 


The Marconi Club 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esa. 
Chairman: E. ADLARD Secretary: J. E. Guy 


In February, 1965, at the request of several seniors, it was decided to 
investigate the possibility of forming a club for those interested in radio 
construction and repair. About forty boys attended the first meeting. A 
chairman and secretary were elected, and it was decided to run the club 
on the lines of a Hobbies Club, limiting membership for practical reasons 
to the [Vth Form and above. 


The Headmaster made available the old Judo room for conversion 
to a workshop, but there were difficulties in leading power to the premises, 
and it was eventually decided to use the Woodwork room. Tools were 
purchased, unserviceable radio sets were acquired from a variety of 
sources, and the members familiarised themselves with the components by 
stripping the sets and identifying and sorting the various parts. Those that 
were still serviceable were stored for future use, together with a generous 
gift of small components from Supersonic Ltd. obtained through the efforts 
of Mr. Kaufman. 


Two visits to the Supersonic factory in Bulawayo proved very 
interesting indeed, and we are grateful to Mr. Chassay for the welcome we 
received there and the trouble taken to explain the processes and answer 
our questions. 


Several of the senior members rendered a useful service by repairing 
radio sets at cost or for a purely nominal fee, and an attempt was made 
to. start simple circuit construction. However, further activity at the 
moment is hampered by a lack of adequate measuring and testing instru- 
ments, and we must remedy this lack if we are to make any progress. 


W.E.A. 
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The Bridge Club 
President: M. J. CARSON, Esq. Secretary: J. P. BROWN 


The club’s fortunes this year varied somewhat. The dynamic 
enthusiasm of the founder-President, Mr. Malden, could hardly be matched 
and senior members began to drift off to other societies. This lack of 
interest filtered through to the junior members and it was not long before 
all Staff pantries could remain unlocked of a Thursday evening! However, 
when bridge evenings could be arranged members thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves (despite the experience of one unfortunate member who was 
bluffed out of a sure slam in hearts only to persist in the bidding and 
subsequently go down almost four figures when he bid five clubs on the 
three in his hand). Our appreciation is extended to Mr. Hart for the work 
he did for the club while President. 

At the beginning of the third term we welcomed Mr. Carson as our 
new President. The organisation of the club was altered considerably and 
there was greater liaison between those boys who wanted to play and those 
members of Staff who were willing to give up their time. Membership 
rose rapidly and efforts were made to encourage past members to rejoin. 
This was partly successful, but often it was difficult to cope with the 
beginners in the best possible way. It is planned to overcome this, firstly 
by encouraging seniors to instruct the juniors (this will, incidentally, help 
their own bridge), and, secondly, by holding more general meetings, where 
a greater number of hands can be compared. The club has been given a 
set of duplicate bridge competition boards and for these we extend our 
very sincere thanks to the Bulawayo Bridge Club. These will be used as 
regularly as possible, both for competitions and for instruction. 

At the end of last term we played the Staff in our customary duplicate 
competition, but, unfortunately, did not fare very well. The final points 
tally was 589 to the Staff and 491 to the College. Individually, Messrs. 
van Wyk and Laing showed the way, while the best College score was put 
up by Barrett and Molk. However, the drubbing serves only to increase 
our determination to do better next year. 

Finally, we should like to thank all those members of Staff. and Mr. 
and Mrs. Longden, for providing so many valuable and entertaining 
Thursday evenings. 

J.P.B. 


The Natural History Society 


Presidents: P. R. B. STEYN, Esq., H. T. HAYEs, Esq. 
Secretaries: S.C. CUMMING, R. F. A. LAING | 
During the first term we continued our efforts at ringing Horus Swifts. 
We are rapidly reaching the stage, however, where we capture more ringed 
than unringed birds and 120 swifts were ringed as against 244 the previous 
year. The recapture of ringed birds is nevertheless rewarding, and the time 
is not far off when we will be able to calculate statistics on longevity. 
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Thirty-five species were ringed during the year and the total of birds 
ringed was 276. Apart from the swifts some of the significant totals were: 
39 White-fronted Bee-eaters, 25 House Sparrows, 17 Rock Buntings and IS 
Spot-back Weavers. The value of ringing is illustrated by three recoverics 
of House Sparrows, all originally ringed as juveniles at school. One was 
recovered at Gwelo, 80 miles N.E., another at Fort Rixon, 30 miles N.E.. 
and a third at Belingwe, 65 miles E.S.E. These recoveries have shed 
valuable light on the meteoric spread of this species in Rhodesia. 


S. C. Cumming and Mr. Steyn studied the breeding biology of the 
Rock Bunting in the First Term and submitted a paper on their findings to 
the scientific journal of the S.A. Ornithological Society. A Fleck’s Coucal., 
the nesting of which is little known, was also kept under observation — 
this was not a pleasant task as the young exude a vile-smelling brown fluid 
whenever they are handled. 


A study of the local eagles was continued in the second term, but our 
efforts were frustrated. A Martial Eagle chick disappeared from its nest 
unaccountably, and various other eagles either did not lay at all or did 
not rear young. It was thought that the cumulative effect of several years’ 
drought might be part of the reason for this, but this would be a difficult 
matter to prove. 


Two evening meetings were held in the second term, both addressed 
by Members of Staff. Mr. Marais spoke on evolution at the first meeting, 
and Mr. Hayes on fisheries at the second. Both addresses were particularly 
stimulating as may be seen from the lively questions at both meetings and 
in each case the meetings had to be closed because of the lateness of the 
hour. Both speakers are thanked for their interesting addresses. 


Mr. Steyn went on long leave during the third term and Mr. Hayes 
ran the society during his absence. Mr. Hayes has assisted with the activities 
of the society for some while and we were pleased to have his guidance 
during the last term. Evening meetings took the form of watching the 
informative television programme, “Wild Kingdom’. Several nest record 
cards were filled in by members, but senior members were involved in 
examinations so the total of cards was not high. At one evening meeting 
during the term we were fortunate to have Mr. G. L. Guy to give an 
account of his trip down the Zambezi. The main scientific emphasis of the 
expedition was on fish and several interesting species were collected. A 
search was also made for the lethal Zambezi River Shark which penetrates 
a considerable distance up the river. It was interesting to hear that the 
destruction of hippopotami and crocodiles since the earliest days of travel 
on the river has adversely affected the fish in the river. Few people realise 
that crocodiles, although gruesome .creatures, are essential in any large 
river. They control predators such as barbel which, if unchecked. soon 
have a harmful effect on species such as bream. An excellent meeting, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Guy for showing us that the balance of nature cannot 
be disturbed without producing the most alarming, and often unexpected, 
side-effects. 

R.F.A.L. 


The Pre-History Society 


President: P. C. TAYLOR, Esq. 


Committee: D. R. BERESFORD, R. K. PALMER, J. VAN DER MEULEN, 
H. L. P. voN MALTZAHN 


The society was formed at the beginning of the year and its object 
is to promote interest and discussion, not only among the members but 
the rest of the School as well, on the history of the country. It was decided 
for convenience to limit the membership which would enable us to be 
more selective and to solve transport problems. 


There was some difficulty in finding our feet, mainly through lack of 
competent speakers, and the first official meeting was held towards the 
middle of the term, with R. Downes giving a talk on Rhodesian ruins. 
The second meeting introduced our first outside speaker, Baroness E. von 
Maltzahn, who gave an interesting illustrated talk on a recent overland trip 
across Africa. Many subjects were covered, but of special interest was 
the work on Abu Gimble and the evacuation of the Nubian Houses, both 
of which were threatened by the flooding on account of the Aswan Dam. 


On the last Sunday of term the day was spent puffing and wheezing 
over Nalatuli and Dhlodhlo Ruins. This excursion was our first, and 
very interesting it was— though it became obvious that one day is not 
enough. 


In the Third Term we welcomed Mr. Cran Cooke, who gave us an 
illustrated account of the development of civilisation in the country. 
Unfortunately, as is usually the case, time was limited: nevertheless, as a 
result we can mostly claim to be “fundis” on subjects such as rock paintings 
and ancient tools. The subject of ruins arose and it appeared that opinion 
was somewhat divided. 


Once again we packed our lunches, but this time we spent the day at 
Khami, where we were fortunate enough to meet Mr. Robinson and as a 
result knew more about the ruins, their formation and function, than ever 
anticipated. On the way back we spent a hurried hour looking over the 
National Museum in Bulawayo. 


It is the eventual aim of the society to complete a comprehensive 
survey of certain areas, including the drawing up of maps and writing of 


reports on the area. 
H.L.P. von M. 
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The Life-Saving Club 


President: J. M. ‘RICHARDSON, Esq. 
Captain: D. S. CLARK Secretary: A. L. HODGES 


The enthusiasm of 1964 carried over into 1965, this time as a voluntary 
activity during the afternoons. Towards the end of the first term examina- 
tions were held and the following candidates passed: 
Elementary Certificate: M. Arnold, A. Bent, L. Blundell, M. Cohler, 
O. Glen, B. Eadie, M. Gray, P. Knight, A. Martin, G. Moubray, 
R. Munn, R. Prentice, K. Pedder, T. Wright, N. Worthington. 

Intermediate Certificate: D. Barrett, J. Haile, A. Hope, D. Hendrie, 
A. Gibson, D. March. 


Bronze Medallion: C. Adams, D. Clark, T. Pedder, A. Pope. 

In the third term the club was inaugurated and instruction was given 
by senior members of the club aiming at Instructors’ Certificates. This 
organisation proved most successful and, after travelling to be examined 
in diverse Bulawayo pools, all our candidates were again passed by the 
examiners of the Royal Life-Saving Society. Awards were as follows: 


Scholar Instructor: C. Adams, A. Pope. 
Instructor: D. Clark, T. Pedder. 


Bronze Medallion: M. Arnold, J. Burrows, A. Bush, A. Coulson, 
M. Dodd, T. Finneron, N. Frere, D. Gandar, A. Gibson, M. Gray, 
J. Haile, D. Hendrie, J. Hesom, R. Jerrard, R. Johnston, N. Kelley, 
P. Kennan, P. Knight, A. P. Lang, J. Lemaire, G. Logie, A. Martin, 
B. Molk, J. G. Moubray, J. Muir, F. Waller. 


Award of Merit: T. Pedder. 


We sympathise with our unfortunate secretary, whose shoulder barred 
him from taking his examination. 

There is only one dark cloud on the horizon of this club: certificates 
passed, and paid for, in November, 1964, have still not arrived for 
distribution and we assume the recent ones may take even longer. It is 
hoped that the College Press will be allowed to print substitutes. If not, 
interest may wane. J 


The Photographic Club 


President: P. R. B. STEyn, Esa. Secretary: R. D. PYE 


Although the darkroom was maintained in working order throughout 
the year, we still suffer from certain ham-fisted members who seem adept 
at pouring fixer into the developer and breaking expensive enlarger glasses. 
As a result of this it will be necessary to exercise stricter control over the 
darkroom during 1966. 

About two competitions a term were held covering themes such as 
sport, school activities, buildings, animals,’ etc. Support of these com- 
petitions varied, but several seniors maintained a regular high standard 
and the work of R. D. Pye was always outstanding. It seems a pity, 
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however, that members never seem to fulfil requests to prepare glossy 
prints for the Magazine, which would welcome this source of pictorial 
material. 

Financially, the club has kept its head above water and it has been 
possible to purchase new equipment in addition to awarding cash prizes 
to competition winners. 

The club is grateful to Mr. W. E. Adlard for acting as President during 


the third term while Mr. Steyn was on long leave. 
P.R.B.S. 


The Christian Study Group 


President: THE CHAPLAIN Secretaries: J. B. LAMB, G. M. DUNN 


Once again the society has followed the traditional pattern of being 
divided into two sections, each specialising in its own particular field — 
the Discussion Group and the Scripture Union. 


The Discussion Group: 

This section of the society is open to all members of the School, and 
for this reason has been well attended. During the course of the year, we 
have covered a wide range of topics, and in Mr. Stevens’ absence, the Rev. 
J. O. C. Alleyne was school chaplain and he gave the society an absorbing 
talk on Christianity as he saw it behind the “Iron Curtain’, in East 
Germany. 

Besides Mr. Alleyne’s talk, we have had Mr. Moyo, Headmaster of 
Carlisle School, to speak on “Christianity and African Education”. We 
had many talks, discussions, debates and mock television interviews in order 
to diversify our programme. One of the society’s main functions was the 
formation of the Chapel Library, which has now expanded to cater for the 
School. 


Scripture Union: 

Throughout the year members of the Scripture Union were issued with 
notes outlining the advised daily readings. The Chaplain and members 
agreed that the monthly meetings were insufficient, and it would be 
beneficial to have weekly meetings. Thus weekly meetings in the Chapel 
were organised, and many members took active parts discussing Biblical 
topics. Short talks were also conducted by members. 

The former meetings were, of course, supplemented by a monthly 
meeting in the Chaplain’s house where members read and discussed the 
day’s Bible reading. 1965 has proved very successful, and profitable to 
members. 

In conclusion the society’s thanks go to Mrs. Stevens for the welcome 


refreshment she has provided at our meetings. 
G.M.D. 
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. AND THE ECSTASY 


THE AGONY... 


inning photos, by 


C. E. HUTCHINSON (left) and 
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Two pri 


J. G. MUIR (right). 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 
(in the Dormitory) 


r 


A PIECE GF CAKE 
(at the Music Club} 


The Music Club 


President: THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Committee: E. ADLARD (Secretary), MR. W. E. ADLARD, Mr. D. A. E. 
Hunt, R. E. M. ROSEVEARE, P. N. MEAD 


If music be the food of love, play on... They came for excess of 
it—and once more a certain master’s house vibrated as Bach wriggled, 
Wagner writhed and Tchaikovsky cracked nuts in the background. 

Meetings were held regularly every Friday during the first term, the 
first being presented in the last week of January. Programmes were 
presented by Mr. McAdam, Mr. G. Adlard, E. Adlard, A. James, R. Rose- 
veare, M. Fawssett and C. Small, and we heard works by Schumann, 
Paganini, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Tchaikovsky and many others. 

The second term saw D. C. Smith, M. Mead, L. Widdicombe and 
J. Marshall present Sibelius, Grieg, Mozart, Brahms and more Tchaikovsky 
and Chopin. Mr. P. Hart and the Rev. J. Alleyne presented programmes 
on Benjamin Britten and we heard a BBC recorded talk on his works. 
Mr. McAdam presented two programmes, one on Dohnyani, the other on 
Brahms and Schumann. 

The highlight of the term was the concert presented in the Music 
School and the Chapel. We were treated to Schumann’s Piano Concerto in 
A minor played by Mr. Hunt, with Mr. McAdam at the second piano, 
before Mr. McAdam took over the organ and played the Bach Fugue in G 
major. This excellent recital was followed by N. Morley-Smith, who gave 
a spirited clarinet solo—a carol by Finzi. Mrs. Turner (contralto), 
accompanied by Mr. McAdam, sang Return O God of Hosts (Handel), 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach) and O Rest in the Lord (Mendelssohn). 
A most enjoyable evening ended with Mr. McAdam, again at the organ, 
playing Two Fantasies on Old French Tunes by Guilment. Over 50 
attended this meeting. The Music Club were taken to two Symphony 
Concerts in the Bulawayo City Hall in the second term, and Falcon now 
has a permanent reservation of twelve seats. 

In the third term Mr. Adlard, Mr. Hayes, A. Phillips and G. van Wyk 
presented programmes featuring the music of Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakof, 
Chabrier and the impressionists Ravel, Falla and Debussy. We also heard 
the fine voices of Tebaldi, Del Monoco and Poggi in a programme entitled 
“Selections from the Opera”. Towards the end of term Mr. Hunt gave a 
piano recital, in which he played Sonata in G major (Mozart), Sonata in C 
minor, the Pathetique (Beethoven), Rhapsody in B minor (Brahms) and 
Ballade No. 2 (Chopin). Thirty-five boys and members of Staff attended 
this first-class performance. The last meeting was in the form of a concert 
held in the Music School, given by Mrs. J. Conradie-Watt (soprano) and 
Dr. F. Lewy (violin). An account appears elsewhere. 

It was with regret that we said goodbye to Mr. McAdam at the end 
of the year. He has been the mainstay of the Music Club, and our best 
wishes go with him. Our thanks go to Mr. and Mrs. Adlard for their 
regular provision of armchairs. The last meeting was enhanced by the 
appearance of a magnificent farewell cake, the cutting of which was Mr. 
McAdam’s coda and finale. E.A. 
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The Rifle Club 
President: J. W. VAN Wyk, Esa. Secretary: C. W. VAN WYK 


The idea of forming a Small Bore Rifle Club at Falcon was conceived 
at the end of 1964 by two or three members of Hervey House. At the 
beginning of 1965 Mr. van Wyk agreed to be our President. 


Before the club could start functioning legal permission had to be 
sought. This was obtained from the Minister of the Interior after a few 
months’ delay — all the security precautions and the qualifications of the 
committee having to be supplied before permission was granted. 


As a result of the delay, the club only started functioning during the 
winter term, and a shoot was held once a week, and during the third term 
only three shoots were held. 


Unfortunately, ammunition is being rationed, and it is doubtful whether 
we shall be able to function this term at all. So, for the moment, Saturday 
afternoons are relatively quiet, while our two Mossbergs lie resting in the 
armoury! 


The main function of the club, as it is stated in the constitution, is 
“to promote better and safer handling of firearms, and to encourage 
competitive shooting between the members”. In this I think we succeeded 
satisfactorily, as there was keen competition at all the shoots, and a notable 
improvement in the accuracy of most members. 
C.W. van W. 


The Falcon College Printing Club 
Chairman of the Board: J. M. RICHARDSON, Esq. 


Directors: E. ADLARD, P. G. Dawe, G. A. Eis, R. G. JERRARD, 
A. J. W. LAING 


Our second year of existence is over. The jobs completed seem to 
have a more impressive, professional touch, especially since our acquisition 
of 10-point bold and italic type. Confidence in taking on jobs which 
seemed beyond our scope in the past has increased. We hope to expand 
further in the near future by adding a fount of larger bold type or a fount 
of 14-point Gill Sans lettering to our present selection. 


A venture into lino-cutting had a mixed reception both within and 
outside the club. Members appear reluctant to attempt more samples of 
this branch of our activities, so if a new boy shows a keenness to cut lino 
he will be welcomed heartily. Another interesting development for 1966 
should be an expansion of our attempts, hitherto with little success, at 
binding. 


If only the glues tried would stick the way we want them to... 
which reminds us of the night after we had had 14 inches of rain and the 
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flying ants came out. As the builder of the Bushtick Mine bachelor 
quarters (quarter being now the Press-room) happened to make the floor 
slope from the door down to the middle of the room a visitor would have 
found nine busy printers racing to meet a deadline and tramping in an 
inch-deep slush of flying-ant soup. Not to mention all those that still 
managed to remain airborne. Ugh! — 


Other Societies 


The Woodwork & Modelling Club (Secretary: D. G. Bower) has, as 
its chief project, been working on a scalextric track, everything being built 
by the members. The activities of the Stamp and Coin Club (Secretary: 
R. A. Munn) have been unspectacular but steady, with much bargaining 
and exchanging of specimens, some of the beginners availing themselves of 
duplicates held by the club for starting their collections; eagerly sought 
after have been some of the year’s most noteworthy issues, such as the 
Churchill and Battle of Britain stamps, and — latterly — the Rhodesian 
Independence stamps. The Play-Reading Society (Secretary: M. D. Owens) 
have read several plays, including Sherriff’s “The Long Sunset’’, “See How 
They Run” and “The Ghost Train’”’. 


The Chess Club (Secretary: J. M. Moubray) has regretfully said fare- 
well to Mr. Wace, who gave so much of his time to the organising of 
matches and competitions, and the setting of problems; a knock-out 
competition in the Third Term was won by A. Gibson. The Jazz Club 
(Secretary: W. G. Paine) presented several programmes during the course 
of the year. The Film Forum (Secretary: J. A. B. Marshall) availed itself 
of some good material during the year: the sources were mainly the various 
foreign Consulates, and the subjects included sport, travel, business, 
agriculture and science. The Gym Club (Secretary: J. E. Guy) met weekly 
during the second term, and proved as popular as ever among an initiated 
few. 


Other activities have included Metalwork, of which Mr. Laing writes: 
“Messing around with tools’ is a very pleasant occupation, especially when 
some skill is acquired. This suggests one reason for the experiment started 
this year to establish a small workshop in the laboratory. We have obtained 
a small but accurate lathe, and the aim:is to repair and maintain laboratory 
apparatus, and eventually to design and make apparatus of our own.” 
Badminton (Secretary: C. J. Parsonson) and Volley Ball (Secretary: J. S. 
Kennedy) are two clubs whose plans for 1966 include inter-House matches, 
and matches against the Staff. The latest addition to the list, for 1966, is 
the Bee-Keepers’ Society. 
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Cricket 


First Term 


This was certainly one of the most successful cricket terms in Falcon’s 
history. The Ist XI won 6 of the 7 inter-school matches played, the one 
defeat being at the hands of Plumtree, who beat us by five runs, the last 
four Falcon wickets having fallen for one run. 


G. Carr, N. Davidson and G. Robinson were the most successful 
batsmen. Davidson totalled 397 runs with an average of 99 per innings; 
Robinson totalled 195 runs with an average of 39, and Carr totalled 146 
runs with an average of 37. Carr, because of an injury, only played in four 
matches, and the captaincy for the last three matches was assumed by 
Davidson. 


The attack relied mainly on the spin of B. Walker, R. Lindsay-Rea, 
A. Root and J. Lamb. although J. Barwis, bowling medium-paced in- 
duckers, proved very useful with the new ball. The fielding has been of 
a reasonably high standard but there are still one or two members of the 
side who have to be reminded to keep awake. 


The season started with a convincing win over Milton. The feature 
of this game was an undefeated century by Davidson, whose off-drives 
regularly penetrated a defensive off-side field of seven players — 160 runs 
were scored in the 75 minutes after tea —this was champagne cricket. 
In the next match, against Plumtree, our batting sank to the depths. Ona 
dampish wicket, against accurate bowling, ineffective prods produced 
nothing but easy catches to the silly positions on both sides of the wicket. 
Gifford were unable to cope with Walker’s spin, his eleven wickets being a 
most praiseworthy performance. The following week we saw Walker in 
another role, when, with Davidson, he put on 64 runs for the last wicket 
and averted what looked like a crushing defeat at the hands of Northlea. 
Thornhill found the Falcon opening attack too much for them, and C.B.C. 
slumped badly. 


Falcon now faced Hamilton, unbeaten in two years, and before lunch 
Hamilton were dismissed for 95, much to the astonishment of the 
spectators. Barwis, moving the ball considerably, had all the batsmen 
in trouble and ended with the excellent analysis of 15/4/41/6. Davidson 
and A. Samuels then made sure of passing the Hamilton total and with 
able assistance from B. Wilson and Lindsay-Rea the score reached 162. 
Hamilton batted a second time and once again Barwis was never really 
mastered and at time they were 105/8. This was, without doubt. the most 
pleasing result of the term as Hamilton are a very good side. I must say 
that I was most impressed by the manner in which the Hamilton team 
accepted their defeat, not easy after a long run of convincing victories. 


Carr, Robinson and Davidson have set an excellent example to the 
younger members of the team both on and off the field and much of the 
credit for the success of the side must go to them. Team spirit, as anyone 
who has played team games knows, is of paramount importance. 
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Awards: 

Honours: N. DAVIDSON. 

“50” Club: J. BARWIS, B. WALKER. 

Ex-cricketers from Falcon will be interested to hear that Bushticks 
were pipped at the post in the League! A batting collapse in the final 
match against Zambia put paid to any hopes we had of ending in our 
rightful position! M.S.W. 

RESULTS 
Ist XI 
Beat Milton by 7 wickets. 

Milton: 193/9 declared (Walker 5/40). 

Falcon: 216/3 (Davidson 101 not out, Carr 64, Robinson 29 not out). 
Lost to Plumtree by 5 runs. 

Plumtree: 112 all out (Lamb 5/10). 

Falcon: 107 all out (Davidson 28, Robinson 23, Carr 19). 

Beat Gifford Technical by an innings and 24 runs. 

Gifford: 44 all out (Walker 6/14, Barwis 4/16). 

Falcon: 147 all out (Carr 60, Robinson 44). 

Gifford: 79 all out (Walker 5/27, Barwis 3/14). 

Beat Northiea by 1 wicket. 
Northlea: 186 all out (Lindsay-Rea 5/16, Lamb 2/20, Kind 2/42). 
Falcon: 188/9 (Davidson 110 not out, Walker 17 not out). 
Beat Thornhill by 5 wickets. 
Thornhill: 144 all out (Wilson 5/55, Barwis 4/39). 
Falcon: 150/5 (Davidson 66 not out, Law 33). 
Beat C.B.C. by 10 wickets. 

C.B.C.: 53 all out (Walker 3/6, Barwis 3/19, Lindsay-Rea 2/5). 

Falcon: 166/5 declared (Robinson 85 not out). 

C.B.C.: 117 all out (Barwis 3/23, Wilson 3/33, Lindsay-Rea 2/2, Walker 2/14). 
Beat Hamilton by 6 wickets. 

Hamilton: 95 all out (Barwis 6/41, Root 3/18). 

Falcon: 162 all out (Davidson 51, Lindsay-Rea 33 not out, Wilson 30, 


Samuels 30). 
Hamilton: 105/8 (Barwis 4/55, Wilson 3/40). 

Team Played Won Lost Drawn 
2H DOD scscc,  see  isise) eee’ asses 6 6 a — 
3rd XI... 5 4 1 _ 
4th XP eee | | — — 
Under ISA ou 6 3 3 — 
Under 15B oun eee 4 2 2 — 
Under 14A oo 7 4 3 _- 
Under 14B ee 4 4 _— — 
Under 13A eae 7 5 2, — 
Under 13B ccs cases sisisa aise 4 1 3 — 


The following are the outstanding individual performances of the 
term:— 

2nd XI: B. Law 99 vs. Milton and 95 vs. Plumtree; R. Fletcher 6/10 
vs. Hamilton. 

3rd XI: R. Palmer 80 vs. Milton; I. Redman 6/28 and 7/5 vs. Plum- 
tree; M. Berry 82 vs. Hamilton. 

4th XI: P. Bent 8/21, 53 and 2/12 vs. Hamilton. 

. Under 15: V. Stevens 4/13 and 6/14 vs. Northlea: O. Mitchell 74 vs. 

Thornhill. 

Under 14: M. Ward 5/19 vs. Milton, 9/59 vs. Plumtree, 6/35 and 4/42 
vs. Northlea. 
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Under 13: D. Alexander 5/15 and 7/25 vs. Plumtree; G. Hodder 80 
vs. Gifford; M. Hogge 6/8 vs. Gifford, 6/14 and 80 vs. Northlea, 
77, 5/17 and 5/21 vs. C.B.C.; R. van Rensburg 6/18 and 4/22 
vs. Northlea. 


Third Term 


The results this term were not as good as those in the First Term; 
nevertheless, there was some entertaining cricket. N. Davidson, who ended 
the year with an average of nearly 95, obviously enjoyed his undefeated 
169 against Peterhouse; while G. Carr, the other most successful batsman, 
recorded an excellent century against Chaplin; these two members of the 
side and G. Robinson were all selected to play for Matabeleland Schools. 
After the trials in Umtali, Davidson was included in the Rhodesian team 
to play in Cape Town and Carr was nominated as reserve. 

Towards the end of the season left-hander H. Lamond showed his 
potential with the bat, while A. Root was the most successful bowler. Both 
these players return next year and will form the nucleus of a fairly useful 
side. The fielding has been of a reasonably high standard and the keeping 
of Robinson excellent. 

The first match of the term was washed out without a ball being 
bowled and so we faced Plumtree without having played a match. Root, 
with his left-arm spinners, kept the ball well up to the bat and captured 
six wickets with some very intelligent bowling. Davidson, Carr and 
Robinson averted what could have been an early collapse. 

On a wet wicket at Northlea we struggled to 190; we were helped by 
a number of dropped catches and then held those that were offered by our 
opponents — catches win matches. 

The reverse occurred at Chaplin where we grassed half a dozen or more 
chances and allowed them to reach 266. It was only thanks to Carr that 
we reached a respectable total, nine of our batsmen totalling 42 runs 
between them. 

The following Saturday saw a Falcon side without its three stars: they 
were playing against Matabeleland for Combined Schools — Carr in this 
game was top scorer with 42; the other side including Partridge and 
Parker — no mean feat. The game against St. Stephen’s was lost because 
of some very mediocre middle order batting. 


The Peterhouse game was highlighted by Davidson’s innings and 
A. Bond’s bowling. Before morning tea Davidson looked very ordinary, 
but during the interval a metamorphosis took place and he stroked the ball 
with ease to the boundary all round the field. 

Hamilton had their revenge in this return; in every department they 
looked and were infinitely superior. 

Tredgold beat Founders to win the senior House Cup and Hervey beat 
Founders to win the junior. 

We are most grateful to Mr. Owens, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Townshend, 
Mr. Root and Mr. Flowerday for their gifts of bats which were presented 
to N. Davidson, G. Carr, P. Bent, H. Lamond, A. Root, Q. Mitchell, F. Hill, 
M. Hogge, G. Kaufman and J. Lamb. 
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RESULTS 


Ist XI 
Beat Plumtree by 4 wickets. 
Plumtree: 203 all out (Root 6/77). 
Falcon: 207/6 (Davidson 65, Carr 45, Robinson 41). 
Beat Northlea by 49 runs. 
Falcon: 190 all out (Carr 38, Robinson 29, Davidson 28, Barwis 26 not out). 
Northlea: 141 all out (Root 4/36, Barwis 3/43). 
Lost to Chaplin by 73 runs. 
Chaplin: 266/9 declared (Root 7/94). 
Falcon: 193 all out (Carr 122, Law 29). 
Lost to St. Stephen’s by 53 runs. 
St. Stephen’s: 203 all out (Root 3/43). 
Falcon: 150 all out (Stewart 37, Lamond 36). 
Beat Peterhouse outright by 8 wickets. 
Falcon: 405/6 declared (Davidson 169 not out, Stewart 72, Bond 61 not out, 
Robinson 37, Carr 27). 
Peterhouse: 185 all out (Bond 6/56). 
Peterhouse: 259 all out (Bond 3/56). 
Falcon: 40/2. 


Lost to Hamilton by 7 wickets. 
Falcon: 117 all out (Lamond 38). 
Hamilton: 252/3. 
Falcon: 105/1 (Davidson 49 not out, Kind 30 not out). 
Team Played Won Lost Drawn 
3 


Under 14B 

Under 13A 

Under 13B 1 

The standard of cricket has been high and the interest has certainly 

been maintained by the coaches. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 

arrange fixtures for B teams; this is most unfortunate as it is in these 

teams that some of the keennest cricketers are to be found, and lack of 
fixtures is the quickest way to dampen their enthusiasm. 


There have been some outstanding performances this term, viz.:— 
2nd XI: B. Law 102 vs. Northlea, and I. Kind 7/38 vs. Milton. 

3rd XI: R. Fletcher 5/2 vs. Northlea and 6/18 vs. Chaplin. 

4th XI: P. Bent 101 not out and 4/21 and 6/25 vs. St. Stephen’s. 


Under 15: Q. Mitchell 179 vs. St. Stephen’s, and M. Sturgeon 7/16 in 
the same match; A. Hopwood 5/18 and 65 vs. Hamilton. 


Under 14: G. Kaufman 93 vs. Milton; M. Ward 6/40 vs. St. Stephen’s 
and 6/41 vs. Chaplin. 


Under 13: M. Hogge 123 vs. Ruzawi and 7/35 in the same match: 
A. Walker 82 vs. Hamilton; M. Hogge 5/21 and 5/45 vs. Hamilton, 
6/37 vs. Whitestone, 5/25, 70 retired and 3/6 vs. Chaplin, 6/21. 
68 not out and 5/21 vs. Northlea, 6/38 vs. Plumtree. 


2 
1 
1 
i 
3 
1 


ROEAYNIAANAD 
NDAWWNRKHW 


M.S.W. 
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Rugby 


The first match of the term was against Guinea Fowl and was played 
at home on the 22nd May. The inexperience of the team playing together 
was plainly obvious in the first half of the match, but they combined much 
better in the second half and eventually won 14—0. Guinea Fowl had just 
returned from a tour of South Africa so this victory was a very creditable 
performance. 

The following week the team travelled to Gwelo to meet the strong 
Chaplin team. As was expected, this was a hard game with excellent 
tackling by both sides. Good backing up by the forwards enabled 
M. Samuels to score far out. A penalty by Chaplin made the score 3—3, 
a surprising but well-earned result. 

Plumtree, our next opponents, were also played away. Although 
V. Thomas’ hooking and D. Clark’s jumping kept our line fed the loss of 
D. Beresford with concussion early on in the game created a weak link in 
the line and we lost 5—17. 

On the 12th June we were at home to Milton. An excellent match 
ensued with both sides giving all that they had got. A penalty awarded 
close to the half-way line was converted by I. Redman, and in the second 
half A. Bond scored a thrilling try and J. Barwis added the two points. 
When the final whistle blew an excited crowd of Falcon spectators carried 
the victors off the field, this being Falcon’s first-ever win against Milton. 

The next Saturday saw us unexpectedly going down to Hamilton. 
Although the line received more than its fair share of the ball, the Hamilton 
backs were far superior and smothered any moves attempted by us. The 
final score of 6—11 was a very fair result. 


On 26th June we had the Mooi River touring team as our guests. 
From the spectators’ point of view this was perhaps the best match of the 
season. There were many exciting moves by the backs and the ball was 
thrown about with most gratifying results. This was our first-ever victory 
over a touring team from South Africa. 


The highest score of the season was registered against Gifford the 
following week. The forwards obtained the ball regularly, and the backs, 
against some indifferent tackling, scored at random. 


After a week’s rest the return match with Plumtree was played at 
home. This was rather a scrappy game with Plumtree being slightly 
superior in most departments; the final score was 11—15. 


On the 24th July we played Northlea at home. There were some 
rather ruffled tempers in this game and many jerseys required replacing. 
It was in this game that the “double scissors” worked to perfection; we 
had watched it in practice games and were pleased to see it work so well 
in a match. The final score of 17—O was very fair. 

With the good wishes of the School the team left on Friday, 30th July, 
for Marandellas to play Peterhouse, “the big match of the year”. Although 
the result, a draw, was unexpected at Falcon, it was an extremely good 
match. The Peterhouse forwards played magnificently and were, without 
doubt, the strongest pack against whom we had played. 
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PHoro: P.R.B.S. 


CRICKET: Ist XI versus Old Boys, 1965 


Standing: B. C. Hopking: N. C. Davidson; R. N. Lindsay-Rea; S. A. R. James: 


G. N. H. 
pt.): A. R. Root; 


Robinson; B. Walker; J. G. Musson (OB) (half hidden); G. J. Carr (Ca 


C. B. Armstrong (OB): I. F. Kind; B. D. Wilson. 
Sitting: J. B. Lamb; M. B. S. Gordon (OB); M. G. E. Smith 


(OB): T. F. M. Tanser (OB): 


C. G. Cumings (OB); N. K. Hay (OB): 


H. G. D. Woolford (OB); J. M. P. Howat (OB): A. Fulton (OB); N. H. D. Atherstone 


J. C. Wimbush (OB); F. S. Goldstein (OB); 
(OB). 


RUGGER TOUR OF NATAL, 1965 


P. R. Bent: 
Esq.: 


R. Vermeulen: D. R. Beresford: C. A. van 


B. C. Hopking: M. S. Woolley, 


B. Law: R. A. F. Scholvinck: T. E. A. Hawkins: 
B. D. Wilson: 


J. A. Fletcher: I. 
J. H. Barwis: D. S. Clark: M. J. V. Samuels: 
I. J. Redman (Capt.): 


Jaarsveldt: 


Back Row: 


A. G. Ward, Esq. 


A. L. A. Bond: 


A. G. Lamb: D. H. R. Parker: I. H. Gray: V. L. Thomas: 
M. B. Norvall: J. E. Guy. 


Front Row: 


This has been a good season and the rugby has usually been entertain- 
ing. It has been noticeable that our players are invariably fitter than their 
opponents; while the rest of the School may feel sorry for the players as 
they grunt and groan their weary way through the circuits, it is obviously 


worth it. PNM. 


I am most grateful to P. N. Mead, who compiled the above report, 
for the impeccable manner in which he kept the weekly detailed results 
and to N. R. Barnes for his most efficient work in the kit room. 


As can be seen from the results the senior teams enjoyed a most 
successful season. The spirit in these sides was quite excellent and players 
and coaches alike are to be congratulated on providing first-class entertain- 
ment throughout the season. J. Parsonson led the second XV with 
enthusiasm and has been appointed captain of next year’s first team; I am 
confident that he will do well. These senior teams have always attempted 
to play fast, open, attacking rugby; the scores certainly suggest that this 
approach pays. 


Of the Under 15 teams, P.D.C. writes: 


“The A team invariably played attractive, open rugby, although on 
occasions they tended to be too individualistic in their game, instead of 
working as a close-knit entity. The halves, A. Root and S. Hickman, 
rapidly established a good understanding; the latter, at fly-half, always 
showed a keen eye for a gap: generally he displayed great potential. 


“At centre, Q. Mitchell’s speed and change of direction brought him 
a crop of tries. 


“The forwards always played with verve and obvious enjoyment; it is 
thus difficult to single out anybody for special mention. However, K. 
Palmer, at eighth man, continually caught the eye: his great drive and 
deadly tackling were invaluable. 


“The B team improved with every game, I. Middleton often tackling 
superbly.” 


Both the Under 14 and Under 13 teams appeared to be considerably 
smaller than their opponents and at this age size means a great deal to 
the players themselves. I saw some fine movements by the backs of both 
the A teams, but it was very noticeable how reluctant the forwards were 
to join anything that looked a bit rough. S. Hall struck me as a being a 
player with plenty of potential, and his tackling of boys a good deal larger 
than himself was indeed memorable. It is only when these younger boys 
realise that the way to win matches is to play as a team that they improve 
— there is no room for a selfish player in any team. 


There was great excitement on the day that the Under 13B won its 
first match. There are only 33 boys in the group, and consequently there 
are positions which are very difficult to fill, to say the least! Nevertheless, 
these boys did their best and obviously enjoyed their victory. 

M.S.W. 
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RESULTS 
Opponents Ist XV 2nd XV 3rd XV 4th XV 5th XV 
Guinea Fowl ............ 14—0 31—0 11—0 22—8 
Chaplin o.oo 3—3 3—3 0—0 
Plumtree 200 5—17 9—6 3—8 
Milton on ee teen 8—O0 6—0 28—9 16—8 5—24 
Mooi River... ou. wu. 21—8 
St. Stephen’s 20.00 00.0 1... 13—11 12—5 22—6 
Plumtree 2.0 11—15 45—6 26—3 
Northlea 2. 17—0 37—0 47—0 57—0 
Peterhouse ga 8—8 
Hamilton 220 6—11 11—6 48—3 25—0 6—9 
CBC. ue — 28—3 
Gifford Tech. ..  ...._...... 40—3 16—6 9—3 24—0 48—0 
U 15A U 15B U 15C U 14A U 14B 
Guinea Fow! .. ......... 22—0 0—37 
Chaplin 2000 00 a. 14—8 8—8 3—27 
Plumtree 2.00 24—3 0—23 16—8 
Milton _..... _ ..... aca Get 6—11 0—S1 6—11 3—14 0—47 
Plumtree 2.0 ee 0—9 3—37 
Northlea 2.0 ae 13—6 5—21 8—25 0—12 
Milton __..... Sue aden Adee 3—14 0—20 
Hamilton 200 3—3 25—0 3—46 3—21 
CBC. uo. Siieay ~AiBak 11—21 14—3 
Gifford Tech. .. _..... a 23—0 8—6 0—30 11—3 
U 14C U 13A U 13B 
Plumitree 2.0 a. un sun 318 
Milton 0. 0—54 0—31 
Plumtree 2.0 ee 3—14 
Northlea 2.0 ae 0—28 3—36 3—3 
CIBC, sie ten aensens -nccees 25—0 6—0 6—0 
Hamilton 200 8—17 0—27 
Gifford Tech. .. uu... 3—20 0—54 


The Peterhouse Match 


With the prospect of an exciting tour to Natal ahead of us, and the 
knowledge of an eminently successful season behind us, we travelled to 
Marandellas for our annual “Derby”. Certainly, we travelled hopefully, 
feeling that if we were allowed to play that open brand of rugby that folk 
this term had come to expect of us, Peterhouse would have to perform 
exceptionally well to win the match. 

And what a wonderful match it turned out to be! On a gusty afternoon 
and in front of a large crowd of spectators (amongst whom were many 
parents and Old Boys) we kicked off into the wind. 

For the first ten minutes, it seemed as though our earlier hopes would 
be justified. At lightning speed the ball was whipped out first to Hawkins 
on the left, and then to Redman. Scintillating runs by both wings, quick 
inter-passing, swerving breaks through the centre and dangerous assaults 
by the pack —all resulted in a concerted bombardment of the Peterhouse 
try-line. But their defence held, and as the first half progressed it became 
increasingly obvious that not only was Peterhouse winning almost every 
set-scrum as a result of the incredibly solid scrumming of their front-row, 
but also that their success in winning every line-out was virtually complete. 
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Having gained the first points from a penalty, they began an onslaught 
on our line which called for furious covering by our loose-forwards. In few 
matches this term had our tackling been more tenacious than it was now, 
and although Lamb, Redman and Bond brought some relief through 
opportunist dashes, bad handling resulted only in scrums in which we 
invariably lost the ball. 


Suddenly the ball went loose on our 25. Gray dribbled through. First 
one, then another Peterhouse player attempted to gather, and each time 
Gray, taking advantage of their knock-ons, booted the ball further upfield. 
Their full-back fumbled, somehow the ball popped up into Gray’s hands 
—and there were 25 yards to go and no one to beat: a never-ending sprint 
for the line, and we had scored. Redman converted beautifully, and we 
were thankful to be two points up at half-time. 


The second half was in many ways a replica of the first and to begin 
with, we seemed to gain strength from the wind at our backs. But not 
enough use was made of the touchline, and instead, we attempted (too 
often, perhaps) to move the ball. Although Hawkins had one curving, 
powerful run before being inched out near the corner flag, and although 
both forwards and backs took part in a lovely passing movement down the 
centre, we were simply unable to penetrate successfully. 


A penalty was awarded against Peterhouse far out on their 25, and 
steering the ball like a bullet through the posts, Redman put us ahead, 
8—3. 


The Peterhouse centre, Phillips, had been playing magnificently. 
Receiving the ball as a result of a set-scrum, he curved towards a tiny 
outside gap, drawing our defence on to him. Timing his pass perfectly, he 
sent his left wing away with only our full-back to beat. A swerve, two 
despairing dives by our cover defence, and he was over: a neat conversion 
brought the scores level at 8—8. 


There they remained. Time and again, it seemed that Peterhouse must 
break through; time and again one of our players brought off a magnificent 
tackle, or somehow kicked to touch, or threw himself on to a loose ball. 
Once or twice, too, our players called on unknown reserves of energy to 
make exciting raids into the Peterhouse 25. But to no avail. 


And a draw it was, leaving most spectators satisfied with the result, 
and none more so than Mr. and Mrs. Guy — who had a son playing in 
each side! P.D.C. 


Rugby Tour of Natal—August, 1965 


The prospect of a week off school heightened the enthusiasm and set 
the tone for the whole trip. Amid wishes of success from the small crowd 
gathered to bid farewell, the team set off in the luxury coach which was 
destined to remain with them for the whole trip. Sleeping in cramped 
conditions that night proved difficult and a tired team reached Eshowe the 


ay 


next afternoon. But what a welcome! Mr. and Mrs. Guy Chennels took 
us in hand, laid on a sumptuous tea and then took us to the school where 
the boys met their opposite numbers. 


The opening game was fast and furious, with Falcon seeing much of 
the ball and moving it along the line as much as possible. Despite 
determined opposition, Falcon ran out eventual winners of an enjoyable 
game by 16 points to 3. A very successful dance was held that night and 
at least one member of the team has revisited Eshowe to continue a 
friendship made. 


There followed two glorious days at Mtunzini on the coast, renewing 
acquaintance with sun and sea, and it was a determined team that left for 
Durban for the second game. The Durban High School game was very 
exciting and once the team had settled down, the ball swung from try-line 
to try-line. At least one of the Falcon rugby coaches hoped that his old 
school would lose, but this was not to be and D.H.S. ran out close winners, 
6—5. The stay in Durban was wonderful and our thanks must go to the 
D.H.S. staff and Ist XV for their hospitality. Injury was not confined to 
the rugby field alone, and ice-skating put one player out for most of the 
rest of the tour. 


Alexandra in Pietermaritzburg was our next fixture. It might have 
been a different team that took the field and, in a poor game from the 
Falcon point of view, Alexandra deservedly defeated us 16—9. Perhaps 
it was Durban blues or a touch of Natal fever, but even when opportunity 
presented itself, it was thrown away in lethargy. Injury took its toll and 
we had several players off the field, one for the rest of the tour. 


Determined to forget rugby, we spent two glorious days at Drakensberg 
Gardens playing squash, tennis, golf, croquet, bowls and riding, and it was 
a refreshed team that reached Hilton for the penultimate game. Perhaps 
to make amends for the previous game, the first XV put on one of their 
best performances of the season, with I. Redman on top form, especially 
with the boot. Despite being six points down in as many minutes, the 
team fought back, taking the lead until near half-time, when they were 
only 14—13 down. The ball was thrown about, with both teams mounting 
attack upon attack. A feature was the magnificent tackling. Hilton 
eventually ran out winners 27—21, but in a game such as this, the result, 
one felt, was immaterial. 


We had two days of complete rest at Michaelhouse before the final 
game, but the tour was taking its toll on energy, and in one of the poorest 
games of the season, Falcon went down 44—9 to the home team. Defence 
was lacking and the team seldom managed possession of the ball. One’s 
memory went back to Murrayfield in 1952! 


The hospitality throughout the tour was outstanding and our grateful 
thanks go to all our hosts for making the trip the success it was — socially, 
anyway. A tour such as this can only be beneficial and we hope to repay 
some of the kindness next year to those teams who visit Falcon from Natal. 

A.G.W. 
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Hockey 


Seasons come and seasons go, but the memory of this season will be 
with us for a long time to come — for this was probably the most out- 
standing of them all. Up until the last week of the season not one Falcon 
team had lost a game and then two teams went crashing to defeat. Perhaps 
it was just as well, for it is the character of the game that counts and not 
always the result. The most pleasing aspect of the season was the 
intelligent way in which most teams played their matches. With the 
return of the Rhodesian team from the Olympics the theme song of 
Rhodesian hockey has been “think triangles” and in this way Falcon have 
gone through the season. Short, constructive passing and possession of 
the ball have been the order of the day. The most disappointing feature 
of the season was the number of cancelled matches — fourteen in all. 
This represents over one-quarter of the matches arranged for the season 
and must have been most frustrating for the Falcon teams concerned. 


The first team after a most successful tour (see separate report) have 
literally, apart from two matches, romped through Matabeleland and some 
Mashonaland schools. When one considers that they have played 24 
consecutive weeks of hockey it is not at all surprising that there were 
one or two stale patches. Perhaps the most incredible thing about this 
team was their lack of speed. Apart from one or two players not one of 
the team could be considered, even remotely, as a sprinter. And yet by 
magnificent inter-passing and co-ordination they managed to run rings 
around most defences and impart at all times an impression of speedy 
attack. There are two reasons for their success — enthusiasm and deter- 
mination. They were always out practising either as individuals or as 
a team, hence their excellent stickwork, passing and understanding of each 
other’s play. In fact many practices with the second team lasted until 
well into the evening because both teams demanded extra time. This 
keenness was well reflected in the second team and choosing the first 
team was often very difficult. Thus for some games some of the more 
experienced members of the team were dropped. 


The forward line, consisting of R. Downey, D. Hastings, N. Davidson, 
C. Small, J. Lamb and R. Barrett, was a good combination and usually 
remarkably effective in the circle. Main goal scorers were Davidson (33), 
Small (22) and J. Lamb (19). The halves, S. James, D. Stewart, M. Berry 
and R. Roseveare, were perhaps slightly better in attack than defence, 
since they had more opportunity for the former and since this was felt 
the better attitude to adopt. Stewart, in particular, had an outstanding 
season. It was somewhat unfortunate for him that he chose the day of 
the trials to have virtually his only “off-day”. G. Robinson and R. Palmer 
were sound as full-backs, while J. van der Meulen was seldom tested in 
the goal, but when called upon, as in the P.E. match, had an outstanding 
game. 


Davidson, Robinson, Small and Hastings were selected for the 
Matabeleland “A” team, whilst J. Lamb, Berry and Downey were 
selected for the “B” team. Davidson (captain), Robinson and Downey 


were selected for the Rhodesian team to play in the Inter-Board tourna- 
ment and to tour South Africa. Davidson richly deserved his selection. 
He has been an excellent captain of Falcon and, by his attitude both on 
and off the field, has been the backbone of Falcon’s success. Robinson 
was one of the best full-backs on view at the trials. Downey was the 
perfect epitomisation of the saying “opportunity never knocks twice”. 
Called into the Matabeleland trials as a replacement only half-an-hour 
before they started, he played brilliantly to ensure himself a place, and 
gave a repeat performance the following week in the Rhodesian trials. 


The second team continued into their third unbeaten season. Un- 
fortunately three of their games were cancelled. However, they produced 
good, entertaining hockey with S. Field and D. Seed being responsible for 
most of their goals. The Thirds and Fourths were somewhat restricted 
in their number of matches, although for the first time a fixture was 
arranged for the fourth team. J. Kennedy proved himself a very capable 
centre-half and R. Wiley and J. Russell took care of the goals. 


The Under 15’s played some most attractive games. A. Root was 
a very effective centre-forward, scoring many excellent goals, being ably 
supported by A. Cornish, S. Coulson and Q. Mitchell. K. Palmer and 
T. Pedder formed the nucleus of a stern defence. The Under 14’s had a 
somewhat mercurial season, but they were often hampered by illness. 
M. Ward and P. Matthews were their most consistent players. The Under 
13’s showed promise for the future, conceding goals in only one game 
during the season. M. Hogge, R. Guest, I. Eadie, G. Hodder and 
M. Gascoigne looked useful players. 


The House matches had to be hurried through. In the senior finals 
Founders beat Tredgold and in the junior Hervey and George Grey 
battled out a draw even after extra time. By far the best game was the 
junior semi-finals in which Hervey eventually beat Oates after four 
sessions of extra time. Oates played the better hockey and were perhaps 
unfortunate to lose. 


Two hockey sticks, kindly given by Mr. Townshend, were awarded 
this term for the most improved players. R. Downey won the senior stick 
and A. Cornish the junior stick. 


The season can probably best be summed up by a quick look at the 
overall results: 53 games were played, of which 47 were won, 4 were 
drawn and 2 lost. A total of 248 goals were scored and 42 were conceded. 


G.M. 


Awards: 
Honours: G. ROBINSON. 


First XI Colours: C. SMALL, D. STEWART, J. LAMB, R. DOWNEY, J. VAN 
DER MEULEN. 


“50” Club: S. JAMES, R. PALMER, R. 'ROSEVEARE, S. FIELD, 
D. HASTINGS. 
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RESULTS 


Ist XI: Under 15B: 
vs. Milton won 7-1. vs. Hamilton won 10-0. 
vs. Northlea won 11-1 vs. Hamilton won 4-0. 
vs. Hamilton won 5-0. 
vs. Plumtree won 10-0. Under 14A: 
vs. St. Stephen’s won 13-0. vs. Milton won 7-0. 
vs. Prince Edward won 3-2. vs. Northlea won 6-1. 
vs. Milton drew 1-1. vs. Gifford Tech. won 5-0. 
vs. Mount Pleasant won 5-0. vs. St. Stephen’s won 2-1. 
vs. Peterhouse won 4-1. vs. Hamilton drew 1-1. 
Played 9, won 8, drew 1, lost 0; vs. St. Stephen’s drew 1-1. 
goals for 59, goals against 6. vs. Hamilton lost 1-2. 

ond XL: Played 7, won 4, drew 2, lost 1; 

: r S n . 

wa Milton: vies And: goals for 23, goals against 6 
vs. Northlea won 10-1. Under 14B: 
vs. Hamilton won 2-0. vs. Milton won 7-0. 
vs. Plumtree won 3-2. vs. Milton won 4-2. 
vs. St. Stephen’s won 10-1. 
vs. Milton won 3-1. Under 13A: 
Played 6, won 6, drew 0, lost 0; vs. Milton won 5-0. 
goals for 32, goals against 5. vs. Northlea won 2-0. 

3rd XI: vs. Gifford Tech. won 2-0. 


vs. Milton won 2-0. 

vs. Whitestone won 5-0. 

vs. Whitestone won 5-2. 

Played 6, won 6, drew 0, lost 0; 
goals for 21, goals against 2. 


vs. Milton won 5-0. 

vs. Hamilton won 4-2. 

vs. Milton won 11-1. 

Played 3, won 3, drew 0, lost 0; 
goals for 20, goals against 3. 


4th XI: Under 13B: 


. BMamilt 70) vs. Milton won 3-0. 
anepeeee oe? vs. Whitestone won 2-1. 


Under 15A: vs. Whitestone drew 1-1. 
vs. Northlea won 8-1. Played 3, won 3, drew 0, lost 0; 
vs. Gifford Tech. won 7-0. goals for 6, goals against 2. 


vs. St. Stephen’s won 9-2. 

vs. Hamilton won 2-0. 

vt. St. Stephen’s won 1-0. 

vs. Hamilton lost 0-3. 

Played 6, won 5, drew 0, lost 1; 
goals for 27, goals against 6. 


The Hockey Tour to South Africa 


On Sunday, 2nd May, the team left by train for the first leg of their 
two week tour to South Africa. A variety of activities kept the team 
entertained for the two-day trip to Kimberley — the most popular of which 
consisted of hockey “matches” at virtually every siding or station en route. 
These were to serve in good stead as.an introduction to gravel fields and 
also since the first match in Kimberley was to be played an hour after the 
train arrived. 

The match against Kimberley High School was played on a firm, fast 
gravel field. The match produced some extremely attractive hockey and 
with goals by Davidson (2), Lamb and Small, the first victory of the tour 
was achieved. 
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The team was billeted with parents who went out of their way to 
make the visit to Kimberley extremely enjoyable. The match against 
C.B.C. was also played on a gravel ficld. This time, however, the surface 
was comparatively loose and good hockey was rarely seen. A noticeable 
feature of the game was the surprisingly successful “first-timing” of the 
opposition’s defence. This characteristic later showed itself to be typical 
of South African play and was something to which the team never adapted 
itself. Nevertheless, Davidson (2) and Lamb scored the necessary goals 
for a second victory. 


The following day saw a visit to the diamond mines. This was 
extremely interesting but not as profitable as hoped (what — no samples?). 
The trip from Kimberley to Bloemfontein was somewhat hazardous. 
Travelling overnight on a goods train which appeared to do nothing else 
but shunt can hardly be conducive to sleep. Our arrival at Bloemfontein 


seemed somewhat unexpected and an early morning wait on a cold platform 
was in store. This was remedied by an all-day stay in the Bloemfontein 
Hotel. For most of the team this provided a chance to sleep. 

That afternoon the game against Grey College was played on the 
lovely Ramblers’ fields. Playing an experimental forward line the team 


produced some delightful hockey though lacking a little in finish. Barrett 
was the only forward to score, while Davidson managed the remaining 
goals from centre-half. The evening provided some variety in entertain- 
ment with a visit to the Bloemfontein Agricultural Show, though one or 
two die-hards preferred their usual film. 


The match against St. Andrew’s College the next day brought another 
victory. St. Andrew’s had been beaten only once in the last two years and, 
despite our convincing score, the game was not a particularly good one. 
Davidson (3), Lamb (2), Small (2) and Barrett accounted for the score. 


And so on to Queenstown where the game against an unbeaten 
Queen’s College awaited. This was to prove the hardest and the best 
match of the tour. The first half was a ding-dong battle for superiority, 
producing fast and extremely attractive hockey. Falcon emerged with a 
2—1 lead, but the game was still wide open. The battle for possession 
continued throughout the second half, but superior fitness eventually told 
and two more goals were added to our score. The goals were evenly 
distributed amongst Davidson, Hastings, Lamb and Barrett, whilst van der 
Meulen had an outstanding game in goal. 


A taste of South African rugger followed in the afternoon when some 
local school matches were in progress. Interest was probably more keenly 
paid to the numerous female supporters. One or two of the more gallant 
had already made many attempts to win such friends and despite severe 
rebuffals — “I don’t speak to strange men” — remained undeterred. 


The trip to King William’s Town was completed in a rather old and 
“western” fashioned train. A pair of Chelsea boots made one of its brief 
appearances in order to “get with” the atmosphere. Once again the team 
stayed with various parents and had an enjoyable time. The match against 
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Dale took place on a gravel field —this time a very rough and sandy 
surface. Consequently good hockey was impossible and robust, hard 
hitting hockey was the order of the day. Dale scored in the first ten 
minutes and Falcon were not to reply until three minutes before time when 
Lamb picked up a loose ball in the circle and placed it safely in the back 
of the net. From the bully-off Davidson dribbled straight through to score 
— seconds before the final whistle for a very exciting ending. 


At last to East London where once again the team stayed with parents. 
A very hasty lunch by all enabled the team to enjoy a very pleasant 
afternoon at the beach. The next day turned cold, miserable and wet and, 
indeed, the game against Selborne College was played in pouring rain for 
a good part of the game. Nevertheless there were patches of entertaining 
hockey and with goals by Davidson and Small another victory was notched 
up. 


The following day produced slightly better weather, but no one 
tempted the sea. Instead, a visit to the frigate President Steyn, in East 
London for the Naval Week, was very kindly arranged by one of the hosts. 
This was extremely interesting and informative. That afternoon the last 
game of the tour was against the Technical College. From our point of 
view this was a disappointing game, although quite attractive to watch. 
From a total of 13 short corners only one goal was scored by Berry, and 
it was left to Berry again, playing at right-half, to score the final goal. 


That evening we saw the Naval Tattoo, which was excellent — though 
marred somewhat by the bitter cold. The last day of the tour was a free 
day. Fortunately the weather was fine and the beaches were our habitat. 
That evening the team met for a final dinner at a restaurant and then 
dispersed, either to a film or to a dance. And then the long trip home. 
Queenstown saw the “arrest” of six members of the team and their 
subsequent release by the S.A.R. Police “since you are Rhodesians”. 


In a successful tour such as this a post-mortem should not single out 
players for praise for the entire success of the tour was due to the team 
as a whole. However, Davidson must be mentioned not only for scoring 
half the goals but also for his fine captaincy. Enthusiasm and a determina. 
tion to learn from past mistakes were the keynotes of their success. The 
tour had a threefold purpose —to play good hockey, to represent the 
School and to have a good time, in that order. I shall vouch for the first 
two aims and leave the third to the team’s verdict. 


RESULTS 


vs. Kimberley High School won 4-2. 

vs. C.B.C. (Kimberley) won 3-2. 

vs. Grey College (Bloemfontein) won 5-1. 

vs. St. Andrew’s College (Bloemfontein) won 8-3. 
vs. Queen’s College (Queenstown) won 4-1. 

vs.- Dale College (King William’s Town) won 2-1. 
vs. Selborne College (East London) won 2-0. 

vs. Technical College (East London) won 2-0. 


G.M. 
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Athletics 
Sports Day 


The eleventh annual Athletic Sports were held on Saturday, 27th 
March, 1965, on a day perfect for good performances. In all, nine records 
were broken during the day — an indication of how high the standard of 
performances was. 


The position of the Houses after Standards and at the beginning of 
the day was as follows: 


Hervey, 50 points; Tredgold, 40 points; Founders, 30 points; George 
Grey, 20 points; and Oates, 10 points. 


In the first few events of the day two very good records were created. 
M. Gascoigne (George Grey) won the Under [3 High Jump with a leap of 
4 feet 9 inches, and then R. Vermeulen (Hervey) won the Open Javelin 
when he threw it 200 feet 5 inches: this beat the existing record by 25 feet 
7 inches. The other outstanding record was by B. Wilson in the Open 
Discus, when he threw 139 feet 3 inches; but as he had thrown 145 feet 
in heats, the better throw will be recognised as the record. The other 
records were: 


Open Shot Putt: I. Redman, 45 ft. 11 ins. 

Open High Jump: T. Hawkins, 5 ft. 8 ins. 

Open Relay: Hervey, 45.6 secs. 

Open Hop, Step and Jump: N. Davidson, 42 ft. 2 ins. 

Under 14 Long Jump: J. Acheson, 16 ft. 44 ins. 

and the Under 15 Relay record was equalled by Hervey with a time of 50.4 secs. 


The highlight of the day was the long-awaited Open Mile, with E. Fick 
(Founders), C. Vaughan (Hervey) and A. Redman (Tredgold) all strong 
contenders. Vaughan took an early lead but Redman slowly caught up 
and passed him on the last bend, winning by the narrowest of margins. 
Fick came in a good third. The winning time was 4 minutes 56.4 seconds. 


The mile was followed by the relays, which were of a high standard, 
bearing witness to the amount of training put in by the various Houses 
over the term — as was evident in all events. The final event of the day 
was the Tug-o’-War, with George Grey beating Hervey for third place 
and Tredgold beating Oates for first place. 


Once again the Shield was won by Hervey, and was duly presented, 
along with the other trophies, by a member of the Board of Governors, 
Mr. D. J. Divett. Another Sports Day had come to an end. 


The Mashonaland Junior Championships 


For the first time in its history, Falcon College sent up an athletics team 
to Salisbury to compete in the Mashonaland Junior Championships, which 
were this year held at Churchill School on Sunday, 28th March. A small 
team of eight members of the School flew up to Salisbury and certainly 
held its own, considering the tough competition. Positions gained were: 
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Open Long Jump: I. Redman, first (20 ft. 93 ins.). 
Open 220 Yards: I. Redman, second. 

Open 100 Yards: I. Redman, third. 

Open Discus: B. Wilson, third. 

Open Javelin: R. Vermeulen, third. 

Open Hurdles: T. Hawkins, third. 

Open Hop, Step and Jump: T. Hawkins, third. 
Under 17 880 Yards: E. Fick, third. 


The Triangular Match 


This year the annual triangular match was held at Plumtree on 
Saturday, 3rd April. Falcon, Plumtree and St. Stephen’s all fielded very 
strong teams and competition was keen. 


In the first few events Falcon gained first and second places in the 
Under 15 Shot (M. Tucker and A. Hopking) and the Open Long Jump 
(D. Smith and I. Redman), and this immediately put us in the lead. 
However, Plumtree soon cut it down and at lunch the points were: 


Plumtree 110; Falcon 108; St. Stephen’s 70. 


Falcon winners in the morning were: R. Vermeulen, Open Javelin: 
T. Hawkins, Open Hurdles: M. Wells, Under 16 High Jump; I. Redman, 
Open Shot; showing that the majority of points were being gained from 
second and third places. 


As the afternoon progressed the positions were much the same, with 
Plumtree just leading Falcon (N. Davidson winning the Triple Jump, and 
A. Redman a slow mile). However, in the relays, Plumtree came to the 
fore and the final position was: 


Plumtree 238; Falcon 206; St. Stephen’s 156. 


Matabeleland Inter-Schools 


The Matabeleland Inter-High Schools Athletics meeting was held over 
the afternoons of Friday and Saturday, 9th and 10th April. A large Falcon 
team of boys competed and did comparatively well, gaining eight first 
places (including one record), compared with Hamilton and Milton who 
gained sixteen and nine respectively. However, six of the eight firsts gained 
were in the open age group, which shows the weakness of the younger age 
groups. B. Wilson’s record in the Open Discus was the best achievement 
of the meeting: the winning distance was 146 feet 3 inches, beating the 
previous best by 15 feet 9 inches! 


Winners were: 


Open Discus: B. Wilson, 146 ft. 3 ins: 

Open Shot: I. Redman, 42 ft. 94 ins. 

Open Long Jump: D. Smith, 20 ft. 6 ins. 

Open 120 Yards Hurdles: T. Hawkins, 16.1 secs. 
Open Javelin: R. Vermeulen, 192 ft. 74 ins. 

Open Triple Jump: N. Davidson, 41 ft. 6 ins. 

Under 16 Discus: A. Samuels, 121 ft. 

Under 15 80 Yards Hurdles: R. Aingworth, 13.5 secs. 


I.J.R. 
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Tennis 


The courts have been in constant use over the past year, both for 
private and for organised matches. More school teams than ever before 
are now being run — First, Second, Under 15, and a combined Under 14/ 
Under 13. The need for more courts has become more pressing and it is 
hoped to start work shortly on these, probably in the area below the main 
rugby field. 


The first team has had several creditable victories, including a con- 
vincing win in the annual match against Peterhouse. Valuable experience 
was gained in matches lost against a touring Johannesburg school — 
Northview — and when playing a Bulawayo adult team which included 
four Matabeleland players. 

I. H. Gray has established a record by winning the Senior Singles 
championship for the third year in succession. M. T. Gray has kept the 
family name in the limelight by becoming the new Junior Singles champion. 
School Championships: 

Senior Singles: I. H. Gray beat R. F. A. Laing 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. 

Senior Doubles: D. L. J. Lawrence and R. F. A. Laing beat H. Bean and D. F. 

Morley 11-9, 8-6. 
Junior Singles: M. T. Gray beat M. S. Hogge 6-1, 6-0. 


Junior Doubles: M. T. Gray and M. S. Hogge beat B. I. Fletcher and P. J. 
Matthews 6-0, 6-1. 


House Match Final: Tredgold beat Founders 5-4. 


Awards: 
Colours: 1. H. GRAY. 


“50” Club: H. Bean, E. R. Fick, R. F. A. LAING, D. F. Mor_ey, 
A. T. REDFERN, M. T. RUSHMERE. 


FIRST TEAM RESULTS 


vs. Hamilton won 13-3. vs. Milton “B” lost 3-5. 

vs. Plumtree won 126-112. vs. Milton won 66-51. 

vs. Hamilton won 152-144. vs. Bulawayo Adult Invitation Side lost 60-116. 
vs. Northview lost 61-119. vs. Hamilton lost 95-113. 

vs. Hamilton “A” lost 3-5. vs. Plumtree lost 5—10. 

vs. C.B.C. lost 3-5. vs. Peterhouse won 16-0. 


vs. Hamilton “B” won 6-2. 


W.H.LF. 


Squash Racquets 


This year, the game has proved increasingly popular with all age- 
groups. In the third term in particular, all playing-periods were booked 
every day of the week: in fact, it is rumoured that some members of the 
School were willing to forsake the comfort of a warm bed long before 
breakfast in order to book a court. 

The doubles-game made its appearance, and a weekly “four” which 
included two members of Staff found that — if one was prepared now and 
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again to experience the stinging pain of a little black ball in the small of 
the back — one could enjoy an hour’s play which was paradoxically faster 
yet less tiring than the orthodox variety of the game. 


George Grey regained the Johnston Cup by dropping only 17 of a 
hundred games. Oates was second with a total of 62 games. 


In the final of the Junior Championship, B. Eadie (Oates) was two 
games down before fighting back to win the match and the Hewitt Cup 
in a thrilling game. In the senior division, I. Gray (Founders) and 
J. Fletcher (George Grey) were one game all (10—8; 8—10) to begin with, 
but Gray’s superior fitness enabled him to run out winner of the Webster 
Cup, 3—1. The standard of squash in both matches was high. 

LDCyY, 


Cross-Country 


The Cross-Country was run on a very hot afternoon at the end of the 
first term. The junior event was run first and was won by M. Gray in the 
good time of 23.55 minutes; K. Palmer in 24.48 minutes and R. Kelley in 
25.06 minutes were second and third. The first fifty home gained points 
for their respective Houses and the House points were:—Founders 484, 
Oates 348, George Grey 179, Tredgold 134 and Hervey 130. 


The senior race followed the junior and developed into a close struggle 
between Oates, Founders and George Grey. The race was won by 
A. Redman in 24.48 followed by E. Fick in 25.04 and I. Gray in 25.10. 
Although there was some confusion at one of the check points, this was 
a good race with some surprising results. The House points were:— 
George Grey 361, Founders 3264, Oates 313, Tredgold 190 and Hervey 85}. 


The first twenty home in each event were: 


SENIOR JUNIOR 
1. A. Redman- - - - T. I. M. Gray - - - - F, 
2. E. Fick - - - - - F, 2. K. Palmer - - - - O. 
3. I. Gray - - - - - F. 3. R. Kelley - - - - GG. 
4. N. Barnes - - - - GG. 4. T. Finneron - - - F, 
5. P. von Maltzahn - - GG. 5. B. Blomefield - - - F. 
6. M. Rushmere - - -_ T. 6. A. Hopwood - - - F., 
7. R. Roseveare - - - GG. 7. D. Morley - - - - F. 
8. J. Russell - - - - F, 8 M. Lowe - - - - T, 
9. R. Laing - - - - T. 9. P. Knight - - - - F, 
10. J. Kennedy - - - - GG. 10. D. Alexander - - - O. 
11. A. McKinlay - - - O. 11. K. Molk - - - - F, 
12. J. Fletcher - - - - GG. 12. D. Henman - - - GG. 
13. R. Lindsay-Rea - - F., 13. T. Moore - - - - O. 
14.G. Cawood - - - GG. 14. M. Howe-Ely - - - GG. 
15. K. Simpson - - - O. 15. M. Good - - - O. 
16. P. Travers-Drapes - GG. 16. Q. Mitchell - - - H. 
17. B. Wells - - - - O. 17. J. Moubray - - - O. 

- 18. D. Stewart - - - - H. 18. J. Burrows - - - - O. 
19. M. Martin - - - - GG. 19. J. Curtis - - - - O. 
20. D. Parker - - - - F, 20. A. Stewart - - - - H. 

M.S.W. 
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Swimming 


The efforts put into, and the results obtained from, this year’s swimming 
squad have been a continuation of the good work and progress made in 
previous years. 


In the first term there was only one important gala: the annual 
‘Harriers’ Shield” gala, this year held at C.B.C., Bulawayo. The results 
were generally disappointing, but this was probably due to a lack of 
training. T. Spotswood won the Under 16 butterfly, F. Butler came third 
in the Under 13 butterfly and the Under 16 relay team produced a second 
in the Medley relay. 


No one trained in the winter term and swimming began again in the 
Third Term, a few people having trained in the holidays. The swimming 
this term was taken much more seriously and a good deal of time was 
given over to training. The School team was divided up into those who 
composed the regular School squad and the team which took part in the 
Inter-Schools Gala. 


The School squad took part in a number of small galas to maintain 
interest and keep the team fit. These were against Gifford, Milton and 
St. Stephen’s, and included an intended gala against C.B.C. which was 
cancelled. The Falcon team produced their share of results in these galas 
and by no means disgraced themselves. The outstanding individuals at all 
these meetings were A. Redman, A. Hodges, T. Spotswood, A. Hendrie, 
J. Haile and J. Acheson. 


Although Falcon did not do exceptionally well at the Inter-Schools 
Gala, the venture was a success. Many of those who had given their 
Saturdays to cricket matches rather than swimming took part in this gala. 
Those in the Under 16 age-group excelled themselves: in the relay events 
they broke one record and obtained two firsts; S. James set a fast time in 
the new event of the Under 16 backstroke, in which he came first. He 
also came second in the freestyle, and Spotswood set a new record in the 
Under 16 butterfly. T. Harris won the Under 14 breaststroke. The results 
showed that the Falcon team was strong in general but lacked exceptional 
individuals. 


Throughout the year spirit was good, people were interested in the 
sport and were cheerful, with a team’s intent to put Falcon on the map, 
swimming-wise. The results of the Inter-House swimming sports were 
the fruition of the efforts of many people, and a number of records were 
broken. George Grey took the field (or rather, the bath) from beginning 
to end, with the final results reading: George Grey 114, Hervey 63, Tredgold 
59, Founders 26, Oates 254. Interest in diving has grown, which is a good 
sign, and the standard at the School Sports was higher than in former years. 


Awards: 
First Team Colours: J. E. Guy, A. R. REDMAN, T. P. SPOTSWOOD. 


“50” Club: S. A. R. JAMES, A. L. HODGEs. 
I.J.R. 
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Water-Pole 


The team showed itself to be one of Matabeleland’s strongest water- 
polo teams during the Crusaders’ Shield tournament (against Mashonaland 
schools’ teams), which was held at the Milton baths, during the first term, 
1965. Four matches were played, Ellis Robins and Prince Edward High 
Schools were both beaten, while we suffered narrow defeats (one goal in 
each case) by Allan Wilson and Churchill. 


The third term saw matches against Plumtree, Gifford Technical, 
Milton and T.T.C., as well as the Crusaders’ and Old Miltonians’ second 
teams. Five matches were won and four were lost. 


The House matches were again run on a knock-out basis. Hervey 
won the Junior Cup by defeating George Grey by 6 goals to 1. The Senior 
Cup was won by Oates for the second successive year when they defeated 
Hervey by 11 goals to 6. 


At the end of January, 1966, a School water-polo team is travelling to 
Natal to play matches against Hilton, Michaelhouse, Estcourt, Weston 
and Pietermaritzburg College. This is the first time such a tour has been 
organised for a water-polo team, and it indicates that water-polo has 
become one of the College’s major sports. We wish the touring team, 
which is being captained by R. Schdlvinck, the best of luck.* 


First Team Colours: M. B. NORVALL. 
“50” Club: C. J. PARSONSON (1964), R. A. F. SCHOLVINCK, 
B. H. WELLS. 
M.B.N. 


(*Editor’s Note: Results of Tour: beat Hilton 5-1; beat Pietermaritzburg College 
13-5; beat Seals Club 9-5; beat Michaelhouse 31-1; beat Estcourt 27-0.) 


Golf 


At home on the Essexvale course 

Where the Falcon golf rabbits now play, 
No approach shot will land 

On those small greens of sand 

And the rough is as rough as they say. 


When, in the second term of the year, the Essexvale Club offered 
junior membership to Falcons wishing to play golf, there was an enthusiastic 
response. Perhaps some players, accustomed to the lush fairways found 
elsewhere, found the going too hard; perhaps examination fever struck 
others. Whatever the cause, numbers fell off in the third term, but it is 
hoped that the opportunity to get some ‘exercise on a Sunday morning will 
attract sufficient next year to make it worth-while continuing the experiment. 
The keenness of a good sprinkling of juniors promises well. 

There is no intention of making golf a College game. It is for 
relaxation only and nothing more serious is contemplated than internal 
competitions and matches against the Staff. 

VL. 
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P, fe 
G. A. 
N. C. 


J. M. 


For the Record 


Honours Awards: The following have been awarded Falcon College 
Honours to date, in their respective sports: — 


Cricket 
GOLDSTEIN - - - - 
WINCHESTER-GOULD 
DAVIDSON - - - - 


Rugby 
WARD - - - - - = 


I. J. REDMAN += - - - - 


1960 R. J. 
1964 N.C. 
1965 G.N. 


1960 
1965 


A. M. 


Hockey 


L. BENNETT - - 


DAVIDSON 


H. ROBINSON - 


Athletics 
I. J. REDMAN - 


Swimming 


Box - - 


1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 


196] 


Peterhouse Matches: The following are the results of the annual 
Falcon—Peterhouse matches since 1958, the year they started: — 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


CRICKET: Ist XI 
Lost by 6 wickets 
Match cancelled 
Lost by 7 wickets 
Lost by innings and 34 runs 
Lost by 60 runs 
Lost by an innings and 2 runs 
Won by 59 runs 
Won by 8 wickets 


RUGBY: I 


Won 6-3 
Won 5-3 
Won 27-6 
Won &-6 
Lost 3-13 
Lost 6-9 
Won 6-0 
Drew 9-9 
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st XV 


HOCKEY: Ist XI 


Won 3-1 
Drew 1-1 
Won 1-0 
Won 4-1 
Won 2-1 
Lost 6-4 
Drew 3-3 
Won 4-1 


WATER TACTICS 


Puotro: R.D.P, 


P.R.B.S. 


PHoTo: 


DR. and MRS. ROBERT BIRLEY 


with the Headmaster and Mrs. Turner, outside Chapel 


Dr. Robert Birley on the Public Schools 


(From the Minutes of the Cosmos Club) 


Dr. Robert Birley, C.M.G., formerly Headmaster of Charterhouse and 
Eton, and presently Visiting Professor of Education at Wits. University, 
addressed the Cosmos Club on Sth August on the subject of the Public 
Schools. 


For the most part he reminisced, for the greater delectation of his 
listeners, about some of the eccentrics he had known in the Common Rooms 
of Rugby, Charterhouse and Eton. As a boy at Rugby, he had lived under 
a Housemaster whose intimate knowledge of each boy in his House was 
proverbial (some said it came by instinct, some said via the House Porter). 
There was the boy who was obsessed by the fear of being buried alive — 
a fear that he daily nursed in secret (he thought), until the day the House- 
master summoned him to his study and, without further preamble, said 
briefly and effectively: 

“You can always be cremated, you know.” 


The bridging of the gap between the Two Cultures was another theme 
touched on by Dr. Birley. He told us of the Rugby Science master who, 
having been allocated some Science periods with a somewhat suspicious 
English Sixth, put the class to confusion on the first day by walking in 
and announcing: 

“What is truth? said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for an answer.” 

When asked, not a boy could place the quotation, and the Science 
Master had accordingly won the day and had the upper hand from the 
outset. 


He also told of the eccentric Eton Science Master who instilled into 
his forms the fear of dire consequences if ever they should be careless 
enough to drop the mercury; came the day when the inevitable happened, 
and someone dropped the mercury: immediately, with great presence of 
mind, the master issued the deafening command: 

“Down on your knees, every boy, down on your knees!” 

— which, of course, was promptly and fearfully obeyed. No less unusual 
was the master at Charterhouse who failed to return from taking a boys’ 
Continental tour, and it was disclosed by one of his charges that he was 
laid up with the mumps in a Yugoslav nunnery. 


With many such timely reminders that schoolmasters can often be 
adventuresome and even unpedagogic, the evening was most pleasantly 
occupied. Dr. Birley passed comment on what he called the excess of 
sport in South African schools, which he put down to “too much sunshine”. 
He talked of the shortcomings of the South African examination system, and 
of the difficulties that beset racial integration in education in that country 
and Rhodesia. When asked to explain the Eton Wall Game, Dr. Birley 
rose to his feet to give a dramatic and enthusiastic demonstration of a game 
which almost defies a sedentary description. 


We were very grateful for such a wise and fascinating talk from a 
Headmaster of such eminence and experience. 
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Mr. Garfield Todd on “Rhodesia” 


(From the Minutes of the Cosmos Club, September, 1965) 


Heated arguments, clashing opinions and an atmosphere of pessimism 
ran high in the Music Room on the night of the 26th September. However, 
a hushed silence settled over the room when a smiling Mr. Garfield Todd 
entered the room, accompanied by his wife and our President, Mr. D. A. E. 
Hunt. The occasion was an address given to the Cosmos Society by the 
former Prime Minister on a very controversial subject, namely, “The 
Situation in Rhodesia”. 


_ Mr. Todd began his address by telling the society about his early 
activities in Rhodesia and the outlook of Africans towards education. He 
originally came from New Zealand where there were no colour problems, 
and, together with his wife and a liberal outlook, he joined a mission 
working in the Lundi African Reserve. In 1946, he was elected Member 
of Parliament for Lundi, and by this time, he thought it was necessary for 
political changes to take place, especially in the outlook towards the 
educational advancement of Africans. In the 1930's, it had been extremely 
difficult to get African parents to co-operate over the educational issue, but 
by the 1940’s their attitudes had completely changed and the fulfilment 
of their demands could not be achieved. The war years, Mr. Todd said, 
had much to do with the revolution in African attitude towards education, 
but the majority of Europeans had not noticed this change, which was 
accompanied in the early 1950’s by an increasing African interest in politics. 
In 1953, the Federation was formed and Mr. Todd became Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia. At last he had a chance to do what he wanted — 
or so he thought. 


Moving to the present situation, Mr. Todd said the position in 
(Southern) Rhodesia was different from most other territories in as much as 
we had really passed the position of being a colony and made most of our 
own decisions. ... 


A heated discussion followed, during which many searching questions 
were asked. In spite of some disagreement, the evening was thoroughly 
eer and we should like to express our thanks to Mr. Todd for giving 
us nis time. 


The Faleon 


The Falcon is now published once a year, in February. News, letters, 
photographs and other material should be sent to the Editor, D. A. E. 
Hunt, Falcon College, and should reach him by 30th November. Criticisms 
and suggestions will be most welcome. 
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Trip to the Lowveld 


November, 1965 


At the unearthly hour of 5.30 on a Sunday morning thirty-one eager- 
to-learn geography students (and one not-so-eager Master) were up and 
about, and by 6.15 were ready to leave for Bulawayo Airport, prior to a 
day-trip to the sugar estates of the Lowveld. 


We all boarded the diminutive Dakota, and by 8 o’clock were well on 
our way. The trip out was surprisingly smooth, and we circled low over 
the School as we passed on our way. The journey was very pleasant, and 
we all sat like kings, drinking coffee and cool drinks (served by a beautiful 


hostess). 


After an hour and a half, we bumped down on to the sandy Chiredzi 
runway. (Actually, we were possibly the last ’plane to use this runway, 
as a new airport has been built at Buffalo Range.) From the airport we 
toured round the township of Chiredzi, noting the phenomenal growth of 
the town (which has sprung up in a mere 18 months) before beginning our 
tour of the sugar estates proper. 


Our first stop was on one of the many settler farms at Hippo Valley. 
The settler-farmers are supplied with a canal to the border of the farms, 
but they have to do all the clearing of the land themselves, and, in fact, 
start their farm from virgin bush. Knowing this fact, one is amazed as 
one surveys the land to see the fantastic development that has been carried 
out. 


After visiting two or three farms (and picking up a load of sugar cane 
in the process) we visited the sugar mill. The machinery in this mill is 
140 years old, having been commissioned in Mauritius in 1821, before 
being moved to Hippo Valley! In the mill, the cane is cut up by revolving 
knives, and the juice extracted by four individual mills. The juice is then 
purified, and all insoluble “mud” removed, before evaporation takes place. 
This latter process results in the removal of 75 per cent. of the water 
content, and the remainder is then removed in a second crystallisation stage, 
the end result being the sugar almost as we see it on our tables. 


The next item on the agenda was lunch, which was laid on in grand 
style at Chiredzi Club, and for which we are eternally grateful. After lunch 
we paid a rather hurried visit to the impressive 1,000-acre citrus section, 
before returning to the airport. 


The return journey was bumpy, to say the least, and caused the 
discomfiture of several passengers (including the Geography Master, 
shattering his image as Falcon College’s coolest customer!). The rough 
flight, however, certainly did not detract from the enjoyment of the trip, 
and we are very grateful to Mr. Ward for organising it for us. 

B.D, 
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An Englishman’s View of Falcon 


The following conversation took place when E. Adlard, R. D. Pye 


and M. A. Fawssett interviewed the Rev. J. O. C. Alleyne, Chaplain of 
Clare College, Cambridge, who acted as Chaplain at Falcon in the Second 
Term: 


Q. 
A. 


Having been to school at Eton, and having taught here at Falcon, 
which school do you consider gives a better general education? 

In this school I’ve been struck by the way in which you people tend 
to be pretty independent — there’s little of the presence of the “do’s” 
and “don’ts” prevalent in English public schools — it’s more of a sort 
of free family atmosphere. On the other hand, as far as education 
goes, Eton has some facilities you just haven’t got, such as a very fine 
workshop and a large library. In your case this is the snag of being 
a pioneer — you have to build up: but on the other hand this is very 
good for you. After all, education is really coming to grips with 
situations and learning how to face life. So really this is a very difficult 
question to answer. 


How does a British Public Schoolboy compare with a Public Schoolboy 
out here — in his attitude to work, sport, etc.? 


In many ways the British Public Schoolboy is more socially aware — 
he’s very concerned about problems of industry, commerce, trades 
unions. He’s very often politically aware; he understands the problems 
of the complexity of life in Britain. In that sense he’s more mature. 
On the other hand, the British schoolboy generally has little idea of 
what he’ll do in later life. In this respect you are perhaps older for 
your years. On the question of sport, you’ve got a wonderful climate. 
The British schoolboy tends to concentrate more on his work and so 
he doesn’t play as much sport as he might. 


Has your visit changed any pre-conceived views you may have had of 
Rhodesia? 


To tell the truth I can’t remember what my pre-conceived views were. 
In fact I tried not to come with set opinions, so although I did have 
my opinions, I was willing to drop them when I arrived. 


Do you think we’ve had a fair press in the U.K.? 


No, I don’t think the press is concerned with telling the truth. They’re 
concerned with making headlines, preferably of a pessimistic nature — 
so that I would feel at both ends there’s a great danger that we’ve been 
misunderstanding each other, because we’ve believed so much from a 
rather cheap press approach. And I’ve been very interested to come 
here and discover that to some extent what Englishmen really feel is 
not altogether known here, and it’s quite clear that what Rhodesians 
think and believe is not known over there. 


Was your reception here quite what you expected it to be? 


No, it wasn’t quite what I expected it to be. I knew I was coming at 
a time when my country wasn’t exactly popular and so I was quite 
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ready to find that people looked at me a bit doubtfully and perhaps 
a bit mistrustfully. Instead of this I found I was tremendously welcome 
—you know, people so friendly and so very hospitable. You people 
naturally wanted to know what I thought and it was quite clear that 
you weren’t necessarily going to agree with any of it. However, we 
could talk together, and I hadn’t really expected it to this extent. 


Do you think that our English counterparts in a Public School are as 
aware of the political situations over there as we are of the political 
situations over here? 


I think so, yes. In fact I think he may be more aware; because, you 
see, the political situation in England is less serious than the situation 
here. I think the political issues in England don’t cause us to flare 
up and get angry. Therefore I think we’re able to think calmly and 
discuss things a little more quietly; in fact there’s a problem in 
England; we’re not quite sure what the differences between the different 
political parties are, they’re so near to each other. 


Just to change the subject a little, what do you think of the schoolboy 
teams going on three thousand mile tours in the holidays? 


I think this is an excellent idea. I’ve known this to happen amongst 
university students overseas, but certainly not in schools. I’m amazed 
at the number of matches you play with other schools, not just at the 
first team level, but throughout the school. I think this is splendid. 
Overseas it’s usually only the first teams that play other schools; the 
other teams play inter-house games. 


To get to the final question, what do you think of the pupil-teacher 
relationship here? 


I am very impressed indeed with these relationships, and I’ve often 
asked myself why, and how it is that they are so good. You have 
very much a family spirit and (without making you swollen-headed), 
your manners are terribly good, and they’re so natural, you see. In 
good English Public Schools there’s a great deal of etiquette of a sort 
— everybody knows he must behave in such a way and he does it for 
this reason. But this is a bit artificial. Here you seem to be free and 
easy, So much so that one would expect manners and discipline to be 
bad, but they’re not, they’re very good indeed. I think this is excellent, 
because you can get so much out of the Staff, if you just meet them 
naturally in the way in which you do. I’ve been very excited by the 
whole atmosphere of your school. 


“I believe education is all to do with bringing people together, in 


schools that is, so they can learn how to work together. The biggest job 
that you have in this country is to bring together two people of different 
colour skins, and I believe that this would be a tremendous thing if, 
quietly, just two or three were invited in — Africans, that is. From the 
educational point of view this is where the future lies. So I very much 
hope, if ever I come to Falcon again, and I’d very much like to, next time 
I shall find one or two Africans as well as you Europeans.” 
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Memories of Bushtick 


By one who lived on the Bushtick Mine 


The Bushtick Mine was first pegged on the 27th April, 1895, by 


Charles Trevor — like so many of Rhodesia’s gold mines, on the site of 
extensive ancient workings. 

In 1906 Tom Meikle, in partnership with Captain A. Warwick, 
acquired the claims which were reported on by Ackermann, then Resident 


Mining Engineer for B.S.A. Company. He was enthusiastic about the 


Farrer and Meikle were bought out by Hollins and the mine ran until 
1914, when it closed down, to be re-opened in 1918, but the owners were 
soon in financial difficulties and the claims passed to the Standard Bank. 
In October, 1931, the gold premium came into operation and the Bushman 
Syndicate was formed to take transfer from the Standard Bank — the 
Bushman, among others, being R. Starkey and Harold Croft Hardie; so 
once more a mining camp sprung up with a mere nucleus of buildings which 
included “The Big House”, a former manager’s residence, which was 
partitioned off into flats to accommodate a somewhat heterogeneous 
collection of worthies. 


All the mine transport was done by Leo Robinson, aided and abetted 
by Cook Zeederberg and Philip. Cook was surely the epitome of that finest 
of all toasts, “No regrets”, for he dissipated a fortune on the fleshpots of 
Europe, and as far as I know, never regretted one moment of it. 


Gold, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say the lack of it, was 
our business, but never have I seen so much gold coin as when Philip’s 
father died. 

As was customary with the Matabele or for that matter, all Africans, 
of an older generation, wealth was expressed in wives, cattle and coin, 
carefully hoarded away, often buried. Philip entrusted Leo with literally 
basins full of golden sovereigns and ten shilling pieces long after they had 
been withdrawn from circulation. Leo Robinson had come originally from 
Natal and was a wonderful native linguist. He had played cricket for 
London County before it was Middlesex, and in the company of the great 


Not only his stories of “the Doctor” held one enthralled, but he was 
a fund of information about the “early days”, the Red Rose robbery, 
White’s Run and the rebellions. He maintained firmly that another Bushtick 
neighbour, Tookie Richardson, better known perhaps as “Methlagama- 
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zulu”, another peerless linguist, was, in fact, the man above all others who 
arranged the Indaba in the Matopos between Rhodes and the Matabele, 
and this I believe to be true. 


When E. L. Gay-Roberts was appointed manager of the mine the 
word got around, as it does in mining camps, that he was to be followed 
by two beautiful daughters, and when they pitched up the most optimistic 
expectations were realised. One was a blonde bombshell, and neither the 
blonde nor the bomb was synthetic. Until she was carried away to 
Northern Rhodesia by some gay Lothario, she presided as the manager’s 
hostess and never put a foot wrong — or perhaps she did once when a very 
worried Isaac Baron, a friend of everyone’s on the mine — sought advice 
over an order he had received from the big house for “a leg of beef”. I 
have often wondered what happened to those two girls. 


The mine had its ups and downs. Everything seemed to be lost before 
the Hollin’s East Gold shoot was found. Many thought this was merely 
by chance, but in reality it was the result of a great deal of painstaking 
work and the genius of Frank Amm. Finally it led to a bit of a flutter 
in the Bushtick Mine shares on the Stock Exchange and there was said to 
be, that horrible thing in mining circles, a leakage of information. Starkey 
himself rang up in a fury and demanded to speak immediately to the 
people said to be concerned. The assayer, one Cook Jansen, was accused. 
This did not intimidate Cook in the slightest — his reaction was to suggest 
that the charge be put in writing as soon as possible so that he could 
forthwith institute legal proceedings for defamation of character. More- 
over, another assayer should be sought there and then. Starkey retorted, 
“Jansen, you are holding a gun at my head.” Not to be outdone, Jansen 
countered, “I wish I were, Mr. Starkey, I’d pull the trigger,” but the whole 
thing came to nought and no blood was shed. 


Gradually the camp became more civilised, a mine club was built and 
opened by the Hon. H. Moffat, with a gold key cast on the mine from fine 
Bushtick gold. There were many anxious moments and revisions of 
ideas before that key could be coaxed into opening the far-too-sturdy lock. 


Late one Saturday afternoon a chap in khaki shorts and shirt pitched 
up on a bicycle. We thought he was looking for a job. His only baggage 
was a very hefty haversack, so I Suggested he shared my quarters. We 
were fed by the inimitable Mrs. Horn, that kindly and efficient person who 
ministered to the needs of all the bachelors and was indeed part and parcel 
of the mine. We went to bed and he suggested that we left the light on 
for a bit, and promptly took out of his haversack a large Bible. I enquired 
whether he was interested in religion and blow me down if he didn’t reply 
that he was a parson and would like to prepare a bit for to-morrow’s 
service. That was when religion came to the Bushtick via the Railway 
Mission. The first service was attended by one, I think, but after Maurice 
Lancaster had been introduced by the manager at Sunday’s tennis to all 
and sundry as the Reverend Birmingham — a patronymic he enjoyed for 
some time — the congregation improved considerably. Birmingham was 
quite a cleric—that was the first and last time he had to suffer the 
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indignity of single quarters, and a bicycle ride from his caboose at the 
Bushtick Siding. When the local citizens knew that Birmingham was 
coming “Fight the Good Fight’ (not always sung), and “Abide With Me” 
could be heard being practised in the bar and he was always assured of 
an enthusiastic, if not completely sober congregation. 


The golf course, which boasted grass greens, perhaps a little rough 
gauged by present standards, provided a wealth of pleasure and amusement. 
Here I saw two of the worst and two of the best golf shots imaginable. 
One practice swing, most injudiciously done, nearly decapitated the 
manager’s daughter’s dog. The second, a mighty blow, hit an unsuspecting 
caddy full-toss in the middle of the forehead. Such length was unbelievable. 
With anxious visions of a charge of culpable homicide we rushed up to 
the collapsed caddy, who slowly got to his feet and said, “Sorry, boss.” 


One day E. L. Gay-Roberts, a former Transvaal golf champion, and 
Balfour Dugmore, one of the best golfers this country has ever produced, 
stepped on to the tee to play a short hole. The Bushtick spruit was full 
of water, into which the Transvaal champ. firmly plonked his tee shot. 
Balfour landed his shot within six inches of where we had seen the first 
ball disappear. There was a good deal of unseemly mirth, not to mention 
a few well-directed gibes, so they decided to call it quits and have another 
go. Unaccountably, the manager put his second shot into the manzi. 
Balfour’s second shot wasn’t quite as accurate as his first but it landed 
well within the target area of the ripples created by the third lost ball. 


That such a mining camp should be converted into a seat of learning 
is surely a magnificent conception. 
Anon. 


Frank Oates 


This is the first of a series of articles in which we shall tell the stories of the 
pioneers and explorers who have given their names to the Houses at Falcon. 


“I like anything that seems difficult of attainment,” wrote a young 
undergraduate at Oxford, called Frank Oates. The year was 1860 — and 
thirteen years later his love of hardship was to lead him to an early grave 
on the banks of the Shashi River, in Matabeleland. In his all too brief 
career he had proved himself an intrepid explorer and a wonderful 
naturalist. In his diary and among his notebooks we discover a simple, 
dedicated man, who undertook a lonely journey in a strange land to satisfy 
his curiosity and love of adventure: a man both very human and extra- 
ordinarily brave: a man whose story is worth telling. 


He was born near Leeds in April, 1840, the son of a scholar and 
naturalist. By the time he went up to Christchurch, Oxford, he was twenty 
and already a devotee of the great outdoors. At Oxford he read Natural 
Sciences and immersed himself in outdoor pursuits: riding, swimming, 
sailing, rowing, shooting and cricket. He talked with men like the great 
Jowitt of Balliol, made friends of men like G. R. Luke, his young tutor 
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FRANK OATES 


From the Frontispiece of his book, “Matabele Land & 
the Victoria Falls’, published 1889 


(whose tragic death by drowning in the Isis shocked him deeply), and all 
the time conceived a love of the countryside which later drew him to Africa. 
“There is always a sense of freedom,” he once wrote, in Leeds, “in getting 
away to the moors and mountains which surround us, and lie so near that 
they seem to invite Leeds men to visit them.” On another occasion he 
wrote, reproaching himself for his urge to escape into the undefiled country- 
side: “I must be incorrigibly idle, and born to hate anything that even 
looks like work. And yet I want to be active, to do something, to find 
a field for my energies, such as they are.” It was a compulsion of the 
wilds which never deserted this son of Leeds. 


He was, however, scrupulously conscientious in his studies, and it was 
a blow to him when, because of overwork, he had to leave Oxford without 
a degree and spend several years of enforced inactivity. He admitted 
afterwards that he had “killed the goose with a vengeance and got no 
golden egg”, but he remained determined to explore the world. Though 
he thought of the Army and the Bar, and even of a career as a painter, 
his love of adventure was too strong. He decided to be a naturalist. 


In 1871 he made an expedition to Central America, where he camped 
out in the California Rockies and collected birds and insects in Guatemala. 
As soon as he returned home he made plans for a trip to Africa. It seemed 
that he had a constitutional need for activity. 


In March, 1873, he and his brother, William Oates, sailed for Durban. 
His plan was to reach the Zambezi from Natal and to visit the unexplored 
country to the north of that river. He called it “a little trip” — but 
experience was to show him how great an undertaking it was: indeed, part 
of his object he was never to achieve. It was to be his last and most 
memorable venture into the unknown. 


From Durban he travelled to Pietermaritzburg, where he equipped 
himself for his journey. He Stayed some days at Pretoria and then pushed 
on northwards, travelling by ox wagon. At Tati his brother turned round 
and returned to Durban and England, leaving Frank alone to reach his first 
objective, Lobengula’s capital at Gubuluwayo. His travels are described 
in great detail in his journal, which gives a wealth of information on the 
flora, fauna and native inhabitants of the region. Leaving Tati he advanced 
slowly into the King’s territories, staying briefly with John Lee, a noted 
Dutchman who farmed a large tract of country under the King. At the 
kraal of one Monyama he was detained, pending permission from Loben- 
gula to proceed to Gubuluwayo. Arriving at the Royal Kraal in September, 
1873, he was granted an interview with Lobengula at which he presented 
him with a shotgun and was told he should be able to reach the Victoria 
Falls within ten days. 


Of Bulawayo, Oates wrote: “It is really to a stranger a most curious 
place. The King, Lobengula, lives in royal state. He is absolute monarch, 
and feared and obeyed far and wide... a savage king, just as one might 
have imagined. . .. The day I first saw him he was nearly naked and lying 
on a skin inside his hut, to enter which you have to crawl in on your 
hands and knees . . . in fact it is like a bee-hive entrance.” The King 
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gave Oates two guides, and he then stayed briefly at Hope Fountain before 
setting out for his objective. 


However, this was the first of several unsuccessful attempts to reach 
the Falls: each journey was foiled by Providence or Lobengula’s unpredict- 
able changes of mood. If it was not heavy rains it was a shattered wagon 
wheel, or else a formidable band of indunas claiming they had orders from 
the King that he must turn back. After this latter setback Oates extracted 
from Lobengula a personal assurance of his good faith — though sub- 
sequently he was once again stopped by natives professedly with Lobengula’s 
authority. 


It was a time of frustration and delays, and Oates was repeatedly 
forced to return to Tati— until the season became too late for further 
travel. Typically, Oates redeemed the time by exploring, hunting and 
collecting, and taking indefatigable notes. Nothing escaped his acute 
observation. His artist’s eye would pick out the colours of an African 
sunset: “Sunset scene very lovely. In the foreground two bushes. Two 
little violet kopjes appear against the sky, behind one of which the sun 
has set. A lovely rose hue, deepest around the position of the sun, is on 
the horizon: this fades into violet, and this again into a pale greenish blue. 
Some very small, clearly defined, deep violet clouds, edged with gold, 
stand out from the sky.” 


He made no secret of his scorn for the natives: “It is impossible, I am 
now convinced, to get on with Kaffirs and Hottentots without severity. 
Kindness is thrown away upon them, and makes them worse than they are. 
I believe I shall have to give the latter method up altogether, and resort to 
castigation, which is an alternative I don’t like. They are, almost to a man, 
dishonest, lazy and impudent.” Elsewhere he wrote: “The King himself is 
well enough, and rules the Kaffirs with a rod of iron, but the Kaffirs as a 
nation I abominate. The amount of pride you must pocket when sojourning 
amongst these scantily-dressed gentlemen is something not to be forgotten.” 
He records that a long string of them filed past his abode and that “these 
Matabele were supposed to be out on particular business — to murder a 
lot of poor Bushmen. . . . The latter are constantly being killed, and their 
life is one long struggle for existence. A gun is almost useless to them, 
as the brutal conquerors of the country are pretty sure to bag it, and ten 
to one knock the owner of it on the head into the bargain.” 


Setbacks such as the death of his horse, or a drunken battle among 
his servants, he received with equanimity, and hardly allowed them to 
disturb his hunting: “November 29th — Slightly cloudy day: very pleasant. 
Mare dead: froth like white sea foam on her nostrils, and inside clear 
yellow liquid, a lot of which had run out. She was not perfectly cold when 
I saw her. All of them say it is horse-sickness. Dorehill afterwards opened 
her and one of his boys found a great number of large fat grubs in her 
stomach, holding on to the inside. This might account for the fact of her 
slavering when she at her corn, but I don’t think they can have been the 
proximate cause of death. . . . Out shooting today, but the game here is 
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very wild. November 30th — Cloudy morning; close, hot afternoon. . . 

On returning from the veldt in the evening, found everyone who had been 
left at the wagons nearly drunk; the Griquas rushing about with loaded 
guns and fighting. Inspanned to restore order, and went about four miles.” 


It was a rough life, and a busy one, as Oates tirelessly observed and 
collected — but it was not without its humour, nor did he lack colourful 
companions: at the end of a letter home he adds a post-script: “I miss 
John Lee’s drone, which I find helps me to write. He discoursed on locusts 
tonight. As he says, Kaffirs eat them, horses, sheep and all sorts of game 
eat them, lions eat them, wolves eat them, birds eat them — they must 
be very nice; only white men and vultures don’t eat them.” 


He was endlessly fascinated by the abundance of bird and animal life, 
even when one of his goats was killed by animals he thought were leopards 
or dogs — until he finally shot one: “They were cheetahs, a sort of leopard, 
very lanky and a good deal like greyhounds in appearance... . Once 
he came across some Bushmen remains: “It was a pretty spot. Some large 
trees, laden with yellow blossoms, growing in rich masses like laburnams 
but in spikes, scented the air. Behind these rose a pretty rugged kopje, 
and in front were the old huts of the unfortunate Bushmen and the screens 
from the sun which they erect. Heaps of ashes and game bones, broken 
pots and their remains lay around, amongst which the skulls of Bushmen 
appeared conspicuously. ...” 


One of his more colourful descriptions was reserved for the Great 
Dance at Bulawayo, and for some of those who took part: “. . . Suddenly 
the Royal Sister appeared, and presented a most singular, not to say 
magnificent, appearance. It was something like the appearance of the 
prima donna at the opera, or the leading spirit in some gorgeous pantomine. 
She is very stout, and tremendously en bon point, and her skin is of a 
coppery hue. She wore no dress, and the only covering above her waist 
was a number of gilded chains, some encircling her, some pendent. Round 
her arms were massive brazen bracelets. A blue and white freemason’s 
apron appeared in front, and looked strangely anomalous there, though 
really not unbecoming. From her waist also there hung down behind a 
number of brilliantly-coloured woollen neck-wraps, red being the pre- 
dominant colour. Under the apron was a sort of short black skirt, covering 
the thighs, made of wrought ox-hide. . . . Her head-dress was decidedly 
pretty —a small bouquet of artificial flowers in front, and amongst the 
hair, standing in all directions, feathers of bee-eaters’ tails. A small circular 
ornament, fashioned out of red clay, was on the back of her head. She 
put herself in posture for the dance but did not move very much or very 
energetically whilst keeping time: she suffered too much from adiposity. . .” 


On 3rd November, 1874, Oates turned his face toward the Zambezi 
for the fourth and last time. More than a year had passed since the 
original attempt was made from Bulawayo, and he was impatient to reach 
his objective. On this journey he met, among others, the famous hunter 
Frederick Selous, who gave him every encouragement in his venture. By 
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Christmas he had reached a small trading station on a tributary of the 
Zambezi, and there he busied himself with preparations for the three-day 
walk to the Victoria Falls. On 27th December he set out on the last lap, 
accompanied by a Dr. Bradshaw (also at the trading station) and eight 
natives. As ever, he collected, and made notes on the wild life that 
surrounded him; and, as ever, he ignored the extreme physical discomfort. 


On the last day of 1874, Oates achieved his great desire: as the sun 
set the two men came in sight of the mighty Falls which only nineteen 
years before had first been seen by Livingstone. Oates was thus the first 
man (of those who had published accounts of the Falls) to see them at 
the height of the rainy season, at their very fullest, and so his long journey 
was amply rewarded. The sole entry in his journal for 1st January dis- 
missed the whole incident with a cryptic statement of fact: “After breakfast 
I visited the Falls —a day never to be forgotten.” Perhaps words failed 
him. Or perhaps he was already being troubled by the fever which was 
to cut his journey so tragically short. 


The rest of the story is quickly told. Oates and Dr. Bradshaw started 
back a fortnight later, leaving two of their servants ill with fever caught 
on the Zambezi. Oates himself soon complained of a headache, and, in 
spite of a temporary recovery, his condition by the end of January was 
alarming. On Sth February, 1875, just as the party reached a particularly 
dry and stony tract of country, a halt was called in spite of the lack of 
water, because of Oates’ desperate state. Just after sunset he died — and 
Dr. Bradshaw buried him in a deep pit by the side of a small river. It was 
a disused game-trap. On that very day his brother William set sail from 
England to South Africa, to join him. Only months later, when he reached 
Pietermaritzburg, did he hear the news of Frank’s death. 


Frank Oates had, like Livingstone himself, an indomitable spirit. 
Beset by more than his fair share of bad luck and frustration, he never 
became weary or disillusioned. Genial and open by nature he won himself 
friends everywhere; cool under danger and indefatigable in his chosen 
career, he commanded respect from natives and colleagues alike. An 
accurate observer of Nature and the faithful recorder of a thousand and 
one minutiae, he showed himself a lover of truth. The Dean of Christchurch 
heard of his death, and regretfully remembered the young man who had 
to leave Oxford prematurely: “His name,” he wrote, “must be added to 
the list of those devoted and enterprising Englishmen who ‘scorn delights 
and live laborious days’... I retain a dear memory of him, and grieve 
to think that so much manly zeal has so soon been quenched.” As his 
name has been perpetuated here at Falcon, so may his memory! 


D.A.E.H. 
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Old Boys’ News 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


G. J. LORD (1960), after coming down from Cambridge last year with an Honours 
degree in History, wrote giving details of his job with the Sunday Express. His 
new address: 11, Elm Court, Belmont Grove, Lewisham, London S.E.13. 

R. A. POTTS (1962) writing during his summer vacation from Saskatchewan, Canada, 
said: “To get here, I flew from London to New York on a charter for students. 
I spent a day exploring New York which included a trip to the Empire State 
Building. On to the Niagara Falls — terribly commercialised. Since then, I’ve 
been working on an uranium mine.” 

Potts will be at the Royal School of Mines, Kensington, for another year. 
He has made a comeback to Rugby and is now captain of the R.S.M. XV; and 
Vice-President of the Union. Old Falcons whom he has seen include J. B. 
HENDRIE, G. R. J. COTTRELL and R. H. THOMAS (1962), who is at 
Birmingham University. 

T. E. A. HAWKINS (1965) has accepted a short service commission at Mons for 
eight years; this carries a chance of renewal, or, on application, he can change 
it into a regular commission. 

N. R. KENCH (1963) is also at Mons. 

T. J. NEWINGTON (1960) has been a special trainee with the electronics division 
of English Electric at St. Albans. He has been studying at the Hatfield Technical 
College; he passed the O.N.C. in 1964 and will write the H.N.C. this year. If 
he is successful he aims to get his A.M.1.E.E. Electronics. In his own words, 
he is “enjoying work as never before’. 

M. A. poder aia (1958) was married to Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson on 4th December 
in London. 

R. J. CALDER (1964) who left Falcon for Canford School when his parents moved 
to England, has acted in his school’s production of Coriolanus. He has been 
awarded his colours for hockey and rugger, and has been appointed a School 
Prefect. He has seen J. ALLWRIGHT (1964) who is working in Bournemouth. 

R. J. L. HOSSELL (1962) and C. E. LE PATOUREL (1962) are both at the 
Aeronautical and Automobile Engineering College at Chelsea. Hossell is a 
committee member of the Rhodesia Club in London and would like those 
intending to go overseas to know of the club’s existence: a cocktail party is held 
at Rhodesia House each month —a wonderful opportunity for meeting friends 
old and new; dances are held at Christmas, Easter and Rhodes and Founders; 
the club runs a Current Affairs Forum to which prominent people are often 
invited — altogether well worth the five shillings’ annual subscription. Hossell’s 
address: 22, West Cromwell Road, Earl's Court, London S.W.5, 

M. P. COWEN (1962) has left U.C.R.N., having obtained his B.Sc. Econ. He is now 
in London and hopes to get a job until October. He will then go up to either 
Cambridge or London University. While the Rev. John Alleyne was in Salisbury 
last August, Cowen showcd him round. John has recently returned the 
compliment in Cambridge. 

S: b. ree (1955) hopes to make a flying visit from London to Rhodesia early 
in the year. 

C. G. MORLEY (1964) has left the Police in Salisbury and is now working for the 
Overseas Visitors’ Club in London. 

N. R. MILNE (1963) is now married and living in London. 


D. A. REXOM (1964) has been working on a farm in England and has now gone 
to Cirencester Agricultural College. 


C. G. JAMIESON (1964) is studying Medicine at St. Thomas’, London. 


J. M. COWEN (1964) is reported to be studying the printing trade at Bristol in 
England. 


P.G. FARMER (1964) is with the Merchant Marine at Southampton. 
R. N. CARROLL (1965) is at Clifton College, Bristol. 


R. HEUFF (1962) is doing a three-months’ course at the Aeronautical College, 
Bedford, after which he will return to Pietersburg in the Transvaal. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE: 


D. G. WILSON (1961) mentioned in a recent letter from Fitzwilliam, Cambridge, 
that he was finding it difficult to get back to the books after three lazy months 
in Canada and the States. 

R. N. GOODE (1964) has written from Trinity, Cambridge, to say that he is 
enjoying university life. He has forsaken the Natural Sciences—“I am not 
really a scientist at heart’ — and is now reading the Moral Sciences: Philosophy, 
Logic, Ethics, etc. Last year Goode made a hair-raising hitch-hiking trip the 
length of Africa (see separate article) and subsequently spoke to the Sixth Form 
on his experiences. He is playing rugger for his College. 

J. A. SIMKIN (1964) is at Christ's, Cambridge, and playing hockey for the College, 
as is G. R. J. COTTRELL for Queen's. Simkin and C. J. JAMIESON spent 
the Christmas vac. together touring the Continent. 

J. B. HENDRIE (1962) is at Wadham, Oxford, and is captain of College Boats. 

R. V. JACKSON (1964) is at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, as is F. C. HOLROYD (1962). 
Writing in October, Jackson said that Oxford is very much living up to his 
expectations. He spent July and August hitch-hiking round France, “improving 
my French at a most satisfactory rate’. He has seen something of R. G. 
ADAMS (1964) who is at Magdalen. 


CANADA AND USS.A.: 


S. K. HARRIS (1962) is now in his second year at McGill University studying for 
aB.Comm. He writes: 

“I’m finding university life terrifically interesting and a little complex. There 
are so many different clubs, societies, fraternities and groups that it’s almost 
impossible to choose which ones to join. I played rugger last season and made 
the Ist XV — by no means a great feat as rugger is a relatively new sport here. 
We lost practically every match we played, but it was great fun and gave me my 
first chance of travelling in Canada. Of course, the great sports are football and 
ice-hockey: I find them tremendous games to watch, but still have difficulty in 
understanding some of the crazy rules. 

“During this last summer I worked as a laborer (normally spelt ‘labourer’!) 
on a tobacco farm in Southern Ontario. Later I purchased a second-hand car 
for 80 dollars and visited Niagara Flls, Toronto and parts of the Great Lakes. 

“Winter here is awful! Montreal temperatures dropped to 25 degrees below 
zero last winter!” 

Harris gave news of other Old Falcons: A. P. JOHNSON (1960) studying 
towards a B.Sc. Agriculture at MacDonald College, 20 miles west of Montreal; 
and F. 8. CARY (1959), who is now engaged and working somewhere in Quebec 
Province. 

Harris ends: “There are quite a number of Rhodesians here, including a 
chap from Peterhouse and someone from Chaplin — small world! I remember 
reading in Roger Thomas’ letter (1965 Magazine) that he was sharing digs with 
everyone but Englishmen; the same applies here, so much so in fact that a 
Canadian must almost feel like a foreigner: there are Chinese, Japanese, South 
Americans, Australians, Africans and even a number of Vietnamese!” 

Harris’ address: Douglas Hall Residence, 3851, University Street, Montreal 2, 
Quebec. 

M. J. V. SAMUELS (1965) hopes to go to McGill soon, as does one of our present 
College Prefects, B. R. GALLOW, in October. 

N. H. PEGRAM (1958) last year visited the U.S.A. with the Oxford and Cambridge 
Theatre Group. Later, soon after coming down from Oxford, he took over 
Jeremy Taylor's part in the show Wait a Minim. The show has recently opened 
on Broadway with Pegram making a success of the same role. 


AUSTRALASIA: 


V. COLLINGWOOD (1960) has given news of his travels since he left Falcon. He 
writes: “Every year I look forward to reading the Maguzine, especially the Old 
Boys’ Notes. Very soon after arriving here I began a Hotel Managers’ course 
at the Australia Hotel, one of the biggest in Sydney. I know it will come as a 
shock, but in the first two years I topped the class both times. I think I have 
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at last realised the need to study if one wishes to get on in this highly competitive 
world. I hope to land a good managerial job in the near future. Anyone who 
is willing to work hard will find this a wonderful country, although I often feel 
a pain of nostalgia when I think of Rhodesia.” His address: 218, Old South 
Head Rd., Bellevue Hill, Sydney. 

M. J. BERRY (1965) is now living in Perth, Western Australia. He is doing 
Accountancy articles. 

R. LEES (1964), who moved with his parents to Nelson, New Zealand, is very happy 
at Nelson College and is playing extremely good rugby. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


G. A. WINCHESTER-GOULD (1964) has had at least one article published by the 
Cape Times Weekend Magazine. 

The Old Boys’ representative at Pietermaritzburg, W. A. COOTE (1962) has 
given detailed news of Old Falcons at university there: T. F. M. TANSER (1962) 
and P. J. THOMAS (1961) have both completed their final years for a B.A. and 
B.Sc. Agric. respectively. Tanser hopes to join the Rhodesian Diplomatic Service. 
Thomas hopes to further his studies in America; in 1965, he played excellent 
rugby for the Ist XV; he was also President of the Rag Committee and succeeded 
in persuading his underlings to work hard enough to beat almost all previous 
collecting records. 

B. R. BIRLEY (1962) is back from London and is now doing a B.Sc. degree at 
Maritzburg. P. L. GREENFIELD (1963) is in his second year of B.Sc. Agric. 
Cc. G. CUMMINGS (1959), already degreed and with a spell in the London 
Metropolitan Police behind him, is now doing a degree in Social Science at 
Durban. Other Old Falcons at Durban are J. W. DAY (1962), D. J. WENBORN 
(1964), P. B. WILKINSON (1963) and C. A. BARRETT (1963). N. G. JARMAN 
(1962), doing a B.Sc. in Botany and Zoology, is now in his third year at 
Maritzburg. A. P. T. LONGDEN (1962) is in his third year of B.Sc. Agric.; 
he had a few games for the University 2nd XV _ before being “crocked’’. Coote 
has seen D. W. MORRIST (1960) who was down on leave from Zambia where 
he is with Anglo-American. 

S. N. A. MacGILLIVRAY (1961) writing from U.C.T. where he is in the Agricultural 
faculty, gave news of Old Falcons whom he sometimes runs into: D. A. MARX 
(1960) is now in his third year Social Science and plays water-polo for the 
university's first team; P. L. BUCHANAN (1959) is in his fourth year of Archi- 
tecture; his brother D. R. BUCHANAN (1962) is in his third year B.Comm. 
and has become interested in fencing; D. H. B. JOHNSTON (1963) is in his 
third year B.Comm. 

J. G. DONALDSON (1964) is reported to be enjoying life in Johannesburg; he is 
thought to be doing Accountancy Articles. 

D. J. WEBSTER (1963) has moved from Wits. to Rhodes University. Also at Rhodes 
is T. M. JOHNSON (1964) who has accepted the job of building up the Bulawayo 
branch of the Old Boys’ Society. 

J. D. VAN DER MEULEN (1965) has joined Barlows Ltd. in Johannesburg. 

B. L. A. MOLK (1965) is doing Medicine at Wits. 

K. G. KEARNS (1964) has been made a House Prefect at Bishops. 

L. K. COTTRELL (1963) has completed his army service and is now farming in the 
Transvaal. 

CENTRAL AFRICA: 

D. MAGGS (1964) has decided to go to Durban University to do a Bachelor of 
Economics course specialising in Industrial Management. On a recent visit to 
oe he met J. GLEN (1964) and J. PETTERS (1964), both at the university 
there. ‘ 

I. LAING (1958) is engaged to Miss Josephine Trollip. 

D. M. CURTIS (1957) has been farming in Essexvale since leaving school, but last 
May he decided to take up a career in Native Administration, and is attached 
to the Department in Essexvale. 

A. I. A. STEWART (1958) is with R.S.T. and is prospecting in Bechuanaland. His 
address: P.O. Box 34, Francistown. 

A. C. STEVENS (1962) is working as a Sales Agent for Shell Co. in Salisbury. 
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D. G. SEED (1963) has become engaged to Miss Josephine Kemp. Seed is with 
S.A. Mutual in Salisbury; his brother D. K. SEED (1965) has recently joined 
the Founders Building Society there. 

J. D. DAKIN (1961) last year became the first Old Boy to teach at Falcon. After 
coming down from Pembroke, Cambridge, he was with us during the third term, 
filling in for a member of Staff on leave. He now goes to U.C.R.N. for a year 
to do a P.C.E., and is teaching at Peterhouse until the university opens. Those 
who played cricket with Dakin at Falcon will be interested to hear that his 
fielding has not improved. 

R. L. OXENHAM (1959) paid a brief visit to Falcon last term. He is with Mobil 
in Salisbury. 

I. S. E. WHITE (1958) has forsaken teaching. He gets married shortly, and will then 
join Lever Bros. in Durban. 

W. R. MILES (1960), P. A. M. CLARK (1964), M. R. JOHNSON (1964), R. J. 
BENNETT (1964) and S. D. CHARLTON (1964) are all at Gwebi College. 

A. B. CLARK (1958) and his brother E. J. CLARK (1963) are both farming at 
Marandellas. 

A. R. SHIMMIN (1964) now sporting a beard, is working as an apprentice at the 
Roan Mine, Luanshya. 

G. J. BARRETT (1963) has gained a commission in the R.L.I., Salisbury. 

D. McC. DUFF (1965) is working for a tobacco firm in Salisbury. 

J. F. EHLINGER (1960) is still farming in the Vumba. He has retained his interest 
in Drama and sometimes helps with productions at Eagle School. 

B. C. WEIMANN (1959) is with the R.R.A.F. in Gwelo. 

M. J. HARBOR (1962) is engaged to Miss Maureen Werner. 

P. G. WILSON (1963) was recently transferred to Lusaka and then back to Salisbury. 
He is with Rhodesia Oxygen. 

J. BARWIS (1965) is with Nicol Wood, Ltd., in Lusaka. 

M. CLAYTON (1965) is going to Britain to join the Merchant Marine. 

J. A. NOBLE (1965) and A. SCHNABL (1965) are going to U.C.R.N. to do a 
B.Comm. and B.Sc. respectively. They will meet there, amongst others, G. E. C. 
GANE (1964), who is reading Medicine. 

R. D. PYE gs has won a £600 bursary from R.S.T. and enters London University 
in October. 

L. A. G. CAWOOD, D. R. BERESFORD, P. N. MEAD, E. ADLARD, G. J. CARR, 
D. W. T. HASTINGS, J. E. GUY and I. R. REDMAN (all 1965) are some who 
oe Natal University this year. The last-named has heen awarded a bursary 

PRS 

M. V. LAING (1958) is working as a Meteorologist in Salisbury. 

R. H. HAY (1965) has joined the Police in Salisbury. 

F. R. EVANS (1962) is with Dunlop Ltd. He has recently been transferred from 
Bulawayo to Lusaka. 

C. CUMMINGS (1964) is working as an apprentice Surveyor in Bulawayo. He has 
been involved in a nasty car-crash, but was fortunately unhurt, which is more 
than can be said for his car. 

R. J. CHALLIS (1960) is teaching at Milton, and is seen at Falcon periodically, with 
visiting teams. 

C. B. ARMSTRONG (1962) has graduated from T.T.C. with a Distinction. He is 
teaching at Highlands Primary. His colleagues J. M. PILLANS (1962) and 
N. HAY (1962) also did well in the finals; it is not known where they are 
teaching. Q. H. WEBSTER (1962) is still at T.T.C. where he is playing very 
good cricket and hockey. 

S. E. GOODRICH (1963) is with Shell in Ndola. 

P. E. CHURCH (1964) is with a Surveyor’s firm in Salisbury. 

C. J. HEWITT (1963) has left Mann George and is now farming in the Lowveld. 


J. B. PATERSON (1965) played representative Rugby for Zambia last season. He 
has moved from wing to centre. 

T. W. | hea (1962) was farming at Triangle, but he has recently moved to 
Durban. 
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M. D. LEE (1961), R. B. THIRKETTLE (1962) and J. B. McC. MARTIN (1965) 
are all farming in the Umvukwes district. Thirkettle hopes to be able to 
continue with his agricultural degree at Natal next year. 

R. C. WEBB (1962) is with the Immigration Department in Bulawayo. 

F. I. H. NESBITT (1963) has recently become the father of a daughter. 

Last year there was a re-union of the Clan Gordon in Scotland. P. R. L. GORDON 
(1961) went over on a brief visit from his College in Chicago, to meet brothers 
M. K. GORDON (1963) and M. B. S. GORDON (1962) who were on holiday: 
a merry gathering. we gather. M.K. and “Cube” are thought to be back in 
Salisbury. 

N. H. ATHERSTONE (1962), after two successful academic years at P.M.B., is now 
at U.C.R.N. doing second-year Medicine. He is treasurer of the Athletic Union. 

S. W. JAMIESON (1963) has been filling in time teaching at Whitestone, before 
entering one of the big London training hospitals. 

M. B. NORVALL (1965) is working on his father’s farm before going to Gwebi for 
two years. 

R. M. PHILLIPS (1964) is back from London and is now doing a B.Sc. at Natal 
University. 

R. H. PHILLIPS (1962) is with Barclays Bank in Bulawayo. 


Stop Press News 


N. K. HAY (1962) is teaching in Umtali and played for Sables Hockey in 1965 
season. 

J. M. PILLANS (1962) is teaching at Bindura. 

H. J. LILLYWHITE (1956) is working for a mining company at Mashaba. 

J. G. P. LAPAGE (1959) is working for B.S.A.P. at Gonudkudzingwa, looking after 
restrictees. 

J. A. BANNING (1957) is married. 

J. G. MUSSON (1958) is now a father. 

I. R. BISHOP (1961) is married and a Sergeant in the Territorials. 

J. C. WIMBUSH (1959) is engaged. 

D. F. BOLLEURS (1958) is engaged. 

I. A. GREGORY (1957) has been transferred from Ndola to Salisbury, with the 
Netherlands Bank. He and Jane (née Ogilvie) have three children. 

D. OGILVIE (1958) was recently transferred to Umtali. 

A. B. EVANS (1960) is in Ndola with the computer section of R.S.T. 

M. A. HALL (1958) is in Kitwe with I.C.I. 

P. S. JOHNSON (1959) is married, in Salisbury, and working for Grant Advertising. 

J. D. L. SKEA (1958) is working for Cattle Breeder Services, and gets married in 
April. 

M. J. BOLLEURS (1958) is Manager of Gestetner in Kitwe, and gets married in 
July. 

D. F. BOLLEURS (1958) is moving to Ndola in May as Manager of J. H. Minet 
Walford, and gets married in April. 

A. J. WEBB (1956) is in Salisbury and is married. 

J. R. WHITE (1960) is still with Kodak, but is soon off to Malawi. 

D. C. I. POCOCK (1958) is married and a father, and runs “Digby's Ragtime Band’. 

D. M. STOTT (1958) has left the Police and is now a Game Ranger at Wankie. 

T. J. D. LONGDEN (1959) is still with Dunlop, and is now back in Bulawayo from 
the Copperbelt. 

M. J. DAY (1960) is at present on a mine in South-West Africa. 

P. W. BAYLY (1960) is with an insurance company in Salisbury. 

W: D. GABBITAS (1960) is teaching in Luanshya. 

O. R. D. PETERKINS (1958) is married and in Salisbury. 

G. C. WEBSTER (1961) has left Wits. and is a dentist. 

T. W. RUDLAND (1962) has left the Lowveld and is now working in Salisbury. 
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I. C. PETERS (1959) left the Lowveld after the closure of Nandi and is now working 
on the new sugar scheme in Southern Zambia. 

R. E. J. FILER (1962) is now working in Salisbury, where he returned in December. 

K. FEATONBY (1963) is near the end of his accountancy articles in Salisbury. 

R. N. C. WARREN (1963) is serving articles in London. 

I. M. EVANS (1957) is a commercial pilot with a Salisbury air charter firm, He 
was recently engaged. 

G. E. D. WILSON (1956) is managing Willards in Johannesburg. 

D. G. WILSON (1960) is in his final year at Cambridge, and was seen in Salisbury 
over Christmas, having completed a round-America trip during the long vac. 

B. W. WILSON (1961) ts now working in the U.S.A. 

F. J. WARWICK (1959) is completing his electrical apprenticeship in Durban, where 
he has been doing well in rugger. 

T. F. M. TANSER (1962) is in Salisbury, having completed his degree at Maritzburg, 
and hopes to go overseas for further study. 

A. HAMBLY (1959) is still teaching at Churchill School, Salisbury. 

A. St. Q. SKEEN (1959) is still with the High Court, Salisbury. 

A. J. FELDMANN (1961) is still with a tobacco firm in Salisbury. 

D. W. MORRIST (1960) has been transferred to Johannesburg. 

D. H. HALE (1960) is doing agricultural work in Zambia, and was recently engaged. 

P. S. JOHNSON (1959) was married recently, and is with an advertising firm in 
Salisbury. 

J. F. MOWER (1958) is farming, and was recently engaged. 

A. S. POWNALL (1956) is farming, and was married last year. 

M. E. THORBURN (1958) is farming with his father near Norton. 

D. P. MILNE (1960) is still with Finlay’s Tea Estates in the Kenya Highlands, at 
Kericho. He was on holiday in Salisbury briefly in June. 

E. B. HENWOOD (1957) is now fit again after undergoing a serious heart operation 
overseas in the middle of last year. 

R. L. OXENHAM (1959) is with Mobil in Salisbury. 

A.C. L. PLATT (1959) is still with the R.L.I. in Salisbury. 

R. F. B. WINDSOR (1962) is at U.T.C., where he is playing some good cricket. 

R. N. MANN (1962) is farming outside Pietermaritzburg. 

A. and R. FULTON (1963) are still in the sports business, and have been distinguish- 
ing themselves in sport. 

C. S. MASTERS (1963) has recently been in the Army, and is working in Bulawayo 
with the Ministry of Water Development. 

R. D. B. FLEMING (1959) is farming at Buffalo Range, in the Lowveld. 


News of Old Staff 


A. G. BROOKER (1954-1958) is still teaching at St. Andrew's, Grahamstown. 

Dr. T. P. FIELDEN (1954-1958) has written recently to say that he is still a Rho- 
desian citizen! On his 80th birthday the Masters at Charterhouse (where he was 
once Director of Music) gave him a dinner, and the School had a half-holiday 
to celebrate. He gave up his post as Examiner for the Royal School of Music 
at the end of 1964 — but still walks three miles a day and plays tennis ‘when I 
get the chance’. 

M. J. MUNRO (1956-1958) is Senior Master at St. Stephen’s College, Balla Balla. 

Rev. D. C. CANDLER (1957-1958) combines his duties as Chaplain at Plumtree 
School with those of parish priest for the local community. 

D. T. BYRON (1957-1963) married last year, and is now living in Paris, having just 
obtained a translating and interpreting post with S.H.A.P.E. 

J. H. L. FULLER (1957-1958) is on the Staff at St. Stephen’s College, Balla Balla, 
having retired from his post as Headmaster. 


V. H. SHIPMAN (1957-1959) is Headmaster of an African Secondary School in 
Bulawayo. 


J. D. CAMERON (1958-1960) is working for John Wiley’s (Scientific Publishers) as 
their representative to the Universities. 

L. M. DUGMORE (1958-1964) has retired to live in Bulawayo, and is teaching part- 
time at St. Peter’s School. Address: 4, Orkney Road, Hillside, Bulawayo. 

D. E. S. MILLARD (1958-1960) has recently finished a course in Social and Business 
Administration at Oxford, and is now doing a survey for Bristol University 
(College of Science and Technology) in Southern Africa, based on Basutoland. 

F. W. BATCHELOR (1959-1963), having recently visited members of his family in 
England and Canada, is now living in Salisbury. 

H. H. COLE, C.B.E. (Headmaster, 1959-1961) is Headmaster of St. Stephen’s College, 
Balla Balla. 

P. G. H. LANYON (1959-1963) is teaching at Marlborough College, in England. 
Address: Marlborough College, Wilts. 

H. S. VILJOEN (1959-1960) is in his fifth year of Medicine at Cape Town University. 

G. G. WOOD (1960-1965) is teaching P.E. at Umtali Boys’ High School. 

G. N. JENKS (1961-1962) is a Housemaster at Hilton College, Natal. 

N. T. MALDEN (1961-1964) is teaching at Sherborne School, in England, as part 
of his education course at Exeter University. Address: Deepwood, Farm Lane, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

C. J. M. WACE (1963-1965) has recovered from a recent illness, and is teaching at 
Springvale School, Marandellas. 

P. H. L. HART (1964-1965) is teaching at Springvale School, Marandellas. 

Rev. J. O. C. ALLEYNE (1965) continues as Chaplain of Clare College, Cambridge, 
until September of this year. 

Col. J. W. HODGES (Bursar, 1960-1961) is Manager for Sir Stephen Courtauld. 
Address: P.O. Box 295, Umtali. 

A. B. MARSHALL (Bursar, 1962-1965) is now in Salisbury. Address: 35, Bath Road, 
Avondale, Salisbury. 


Falcon Old Boys’ Society 


Chairman’s Report 


Membership: 


The number enrolling this last year was quite pleasing, some 20 new 
members of the younger vintage but including some of the earlier founders 
who have been able to find that elusive five guineas. We hope for a good 
response from this last year’s leavers. 


Activities: 

Unfortunately, prior to the end of last year the Committee was rather 
scattered so the Dinner did not materialise. We also regret that the 
annual cricket match has fallen through because of petrol rationing. It is 
now generally felt by most that we have reached the stage where the more 
appropriate function is a dance which will now take place as well as the 
dinner. This will enable the increasing number with family ties to attend. 

We are hoping that with the increase in numbers from the Bulawayo 
area a keen element will come forward and arrange some activity there. 

The response to the raffle was very pleasing and we would like to 
thank all those who made it such, especially the boys at school who will 
soon be able to benefit from the new Pavilion, which, we understand, is 
soon to be constructed. The raffle, together with a number of donations, 
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raised enough funds for the scheme to go ahead. Our very grateful thanks 
go to Messrs. Puzey & Diss Motors Ltd. and Satcoy (Private) Limited, who 
sponsored the raffle and enabled its success. 

General: 


Your Society is now making some headway since its inception and 
we hope that in the coming year your Committee can increase the activities 
with the proper support, to benefit all those who are members, including 
Old Boys. 


M. G. E. SMITH, 
Chairman. 
Committee 


. G. BE. SmiTH (Chairman), P.O. Box 62, Salisbury. 

B. S. Gorvon (Treasurer), 91, Broadlands Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

M. JOHNSON (Bulawayo Sub-Committee ), P.O. Box 224, Bulawayo. 
ARMSTRONG, D. F. BoLLeurs, T. F. M. TANSER, J. C. WIMBUSH. 


Falcon College Old Boys’ Society 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1965 


1964 
REVENUE: 
Balance — 1965 eects tee cc, 31 13 10 
53 Life Membership Subscriptions 0. 102 G 0 
|: ea 19 J 
— ee = 11 
56 
24 Less: EXPENSES 00 ce, 417 0 
Bad debt written off ... ... Me aly. iy Ge Kee 1 0 0 
Stamps nu, ase ssa sau pte, lee, eae Aecaly * llae.. ales 115 0 
Stationery eee sO 
Bank charges o.oo ee 117 0 
£32 TOTAL REVENUE .. 0. 0 0. £129 15 11 
1 Sundry debtor —_— — — 
19 Cash at Bank we 120 10 1 
11 Cash on hand ee 814 4 
1 Stamps on hand ow Il 6 
£32 £129 15 11 


NOTE: The Society has no assets or liabilities. 
REPORT 


The income from Life Membership Subscriptions fell short of the expected 
amount by £73. 


(Signed) M. B. S. GORDON, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
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W. A. COOTE writes from the University of Natal, describing the tribulations of 
the Fresher: 


In order to attempt to further one’s knowledge in any particular 
academic field it sometimes becomes necessary to attend University. This 
so-called centre of intellect is seldom viewed from the academic end. In 
fact, stories of University life consist largely of rosy accounts of play rather 
than work. The fact that only pleasant incidents are recounted of University 
life means that the prospective student braces himself for four or five 
(perhaps longer) playful, enjoyable years. In many ways he is correct. 
although this idea may be slightly offset when he first arrives and is 
confronted by numerous hostile senior students. 


He is herded in disguise (with a multi-coloured bow-tie and a placard 
bearing his name) with the rest of the sheep into song practices, where he 
is told to sing and quietly informed that he is the most useless “sprog” 
that has ever entered University. This often takes the wind out of his sails, 
as he probably imagines that he is the best “sprog” who has ever entered. 


Unfortunately he has so many treats in store for him that he finds he 
has no time, and indeed no wish, to think proudly of his past achievements. 
Gradually he begins to concentrate on other people — like those kind and 
thoughtful senior students who keep him awake at night, who continually 
demand matches to light their cigarettes, and who occasionally take him 
on short trips into the bush — where he is left. All this time he is attending 
talks on activities at University and being informed of the numerous clubs, 
societies, committees and other organisations which form the core of the 
University. Sometimes he even attends lectures. 


Every evening after some rather unusual community singing there is 
a social — and he is sometimes allowed to dance for a minute or two with 
one of the opposite sex. Now at last he can make use of the charm and 
experience he has acquired over the years. Fortunately, however, he is 
saved again before long by a kind senior who quietly requests him to 
disappear. At the end of two or three weeks he is given the biggest treat 
of all. He is allowed to attend Freshers Ball and to remove his bow-tie 
and placard. This is the end of the beginning. 


Having been moulded into a normal human being he is now able to 
indulge freely in all the pleasures of University life. This he does readily 
— until he finds that he is overlooking a small section of his curriculum — 
work. Usually he is not too late, however, and he is able to begin fulfilling 
his primary function. Running side by side are numerous subsidiary 
occupations in which he may be interested — politics, acting, sport. These 
are an important part of everyday life and contribute substantially to the 
final result. An interest in any one of them will lead to beneficial arguments 
and discussions. 


Fortunately when the time comes to leave University there is very little 
which has not been advantageous. Even the first few weeks have proved 
to be salutary. Overall a great deal has been learnt. 
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R. N. GOODE (now up at Trinity, Cambridge) describ i 
lie ere y ge) describes an adventurous trip he 


_ While sleeping in an upper sixth Maths class, I remember casually 
thinking that, should I manage to get into University I would have ten 
months to idle away. The idea of lounging in the fleshpots of London 
appealed immensely to me. but I felt that I would like to try something 
a little more ambitious. A few months later, prompted by the vagaries of 
the English winter and the insipidness of English beer, [ determined to 
hitch-hike to Rhodesia. 


I found it was a great deal simpler to make the decision than to plan 
the action. While I appreciated that it had been done before, I had many 
problems; London life had played havoc with my bank balance, and the 
strife in the southern Sudan showed no sign of abating, to mention the 
two that weighed heaviest on me. With a keenness and a sense of purpose 
that amazed me, I dashed round London for a fortnight, being inoculated 
i as water purification tablets and a hundred and one other odds and 
ends. 


My first set-back came when I applied for a visa at the Sudanese 
embassy — I was told point-blank that “my country is boiling”, and I was 
refused a visa. I decided not to be daunted, and a couple of weeks later 
I found myself trudging out on the Calais-Boulogne road, a 25-pound 
rucksack on my back, a Cambridge scarf billowing around my neck, and 
a beret of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders perched defiantly on my 
head. Twenty-four hours later, with a streaming cold from sleeping in the 
back of a deserted truck outside Paris, I reached Marseilles. Having 
previously decided to do everything as cheaply as possible, I had no 
intention of paying for my accommodation en route. Thus, later that 
night, with a bottle of very “ordinaire vin” under my belt, I strolled into 
a warehouse, and dossed down. Shortly afterwards, I was rudely awakened 
by a Gallic custodian of the Law, who dragged me off to the Gendarmerie, 
while I was pleading innocence, with my inebriation doing little to improve 
my French. The next morning I was evicted at six o’clock from the rather 
dank little cell into which I had been thrown. After hours of fruitless 
wanderings around Marseilles, I bought a deck class ticket on a Greek 
tramp-steamer which, I was informed, crossed the Med. in easy stages, to 
Italy, Greece, and finally Alexandria. 


I then had five most enjoyable, and rather inebriate, days waiting for 
my departure. I had met a Canadian student, and we managed to get 
ourselves invited aboard a luxury yacht in the harbour, where we lived in 
great luxury. However, all good things come to an end, and I had to drag 
myself away to somewhat less salubrious quarters aboard the s.s. Media 
which fulfilled all my nightmares of filthy little tramp steamers. Once 
under way, however, I found that time went fast, my life mainly centering 
around a struggle for food. The voyage was, as a whole. incident-free 
with the exception of one morning when I woke up to find the ship rather 
low in the water, and then heard stories of a metre of water in the engine 
room. Italy and Greece passed by, without many memories, and we reached 
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Alexandria eight days out of Marseilles. After elaborate formalities, I was 
at last allowed out of the docks, and was rather frustrated at not having 
seen the sign saying “no dogs or South Africans allowed”, which I had 
heard about. 

Africa at last — but still a long way from Rhodesia. While looking 
around for somewhere to change dollars on the black market, I noticed a 
European girl walking rather purposefully along a pavement. Feeling that 
I had little to lose, I caught up with her, and asked her which was the 
way to Cairo. She looked at me with a blank expression, and I finally 
made myself understood in French. It transpired that she was Swiss, and 
was on her way to stay with friends in Cairo. It proved a most profitable 
encounter: I was warmly welcomed by her Egyptian friends, and it provided 
me with a chain of contacts through the country. In Cairo, I went round 
to see all the tourist attractions, but in addition, I was very fortunate in 
having my Egyptian friends, who showed me a lot of the city that is not 
usually seen. I found the Cairo black market very interesting. I carried 
USS. dollars, which I found to be in great general demand. One can usually 
insist On a price, but if one shows the least inclination to bargain, an 
extremely entertaining hour or so can be had. In general, I found that 
one’s success was directly proportional to the amount of tea that one 
consumed. I had, by this stage, after a day’s persuasion obtained an 
“entry”, as opposed to a “transit”, Sudanese visa. 


I then hitch-hiked down to Luxor, where I had an introduction to a 
sculptor, who was living in artistic solitude near the Valley of the Kings. 
He was an absolute authority on Egyptology, and his guided tours of the 
lesser known tombs were fascinating. After fruitlessly attempting to hitch- 
hike further south, I gave up, and boarded a fourth class railway carriage 
bound for Asswan. Since I had to catch a steamer from above the dam, 
I thought it would be sensible to kill two birds with one stone and get on 
a guided tour of the dam, and not return on it. However, having seen the 
dam (the only sight that interested me were the vast hoards of Russians 
present), I found myself on the wrong side of the river, and it took every 
bit of persuasion I could muster to be transported across by a launch. 


The steamer down to Wadi Halfa was very slow but very restful. I 
was very moved by the endless chain of deserted villages along the banks, 
all doomed to be flooded. Reaching Wadi Halfa I found that there was 
no town left!—it had all been washed away by the rising Nile. There 
were a few huts at the railhead which I eventually reached after an eight- 
mile walk in a sun temperature of about 140°. Despite being stuck in the 
desert for two days, my relief at the arrival of the train was short-lived. 
In my fourth class carriage (actually a cattle truck), they had crammed in 
about 300 people. My experience in getting into the cinema at Falcon 
was invaluable for I got to the train in the first stampede, and esconced 
myself in a perilously thin luggage-rack, my home for the next day and 
a half. The journey was unmitigated hell, the sand pouring in at the 
“windows”, and the sweaty stench of packed bodies was nauseating. 


I had six very frustrating days in Khartoum, seeing everybody from 
the Minister of the Interior downwards to try and get permission to travel 
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further south, which I eventually managed to get. I met a student at the 
University who took me round on conducted tours of the Khartoum night- 
life, which was quite an experience. After a truck ride through the desert 
~ to Kosti, where I was invited to go out into the desert shooting gazelle, I 
boarded my second steamer. The journey was most unpleasant — the heat 
was incredible, the crowding was unbearable, and I suffered from 
mosquitoes, hunger and dysentery. After ten days we reached Juba, where 
I was met by a avaricious Indian who offered to take me through the 
rebellion and into Uganda for £5. I bargained him down to £2 and then 
agreed. 


My trip through East Africa was, as a whole, uneventful, apart from 
two days of the wildest parties I’ve ever attended in a town in Uganda, 
and a day of shooting in North East Uganda. I eventually arrived at the 
Zambia-Tanzania border, and was told that I would have to put down 
£150 cash deposit. I managed to bluff my way through, but four other 
hikers, going the same way, were not as lucky. In another two days, I was 
in Salisbury. 


After about a month of recovering in Rhodesia, I decided to go up 
to the Congo. After considerable trouble obtaining a visa in Lusaka, I 
eventually got a lift over the border, and up to Elisabethville, with a man 
smuggling in flour, of all things. I spent two days with a Secretary from 
the American Embassy, while I organised myself for the trip North. I 
changed dollars on the black market at 7} times the official bank rate, 
and persuaded the Government to grant me an extension to my visa. After 
an uncomfortable night in Jadotville, I pressed on to Kolwezi, where I was 
offered a job to teach children English. As travelling in the Congo was 
proving difficult, and rather dangerous (I had been “thugged up” twice by 
the Gendarmes), I gladly accepted. In the end, I learned far more French 
than the children learned English, but I enjoyed myself tremendously. The 
Congo was the most interesting country I visited — the incredible way in 
which the whole country is so rotten and corrupt. While I was there, the 
only factor which maintained a modicum of sanity was the mercenary force, 
and then only through a reign of terror. Finally, after a brief visit to 
Kamina and Kaniama, I returned south, and a few weeks later, still with 
vivid memories of a pub-crawl from Bloemfontein to Cape Town, I boarded 
the Pendennis Castle, and I returned to England just over six months after 
T had left. 


In conclusion, the trip was well worth it: though often unpleasant at 
the time, in retrospect, I know that I enjoyed myself. In addition, ’m 
sure it did me a great deal of good, and it cost very little. I actually 
travelled from London to Salisbury for £39, all told. I recommend a trip 
of this nature to anyone who has time on his hands. 
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